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HALVES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “‘ A PERFECT 
TREASURE,” “‘ AT HER MERCY,” &c, &c. 


—_—_—>——_ 
CHAPTER XVII. A SECOND PATIENT. 


Dr. WILDE was known to us all, more 
or less, when he first came to visit “ Brother 
Alec” at the Priory. It was impossible to | 
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excused my remaining, I rose to retire, 
but Mrs. Raeburn bade me be seated. 

“We are all friends here of poor Mr. 
Alexander,” observed she, with a wave of 
her hand, “and equally interested in your 
tidings, Doctor Wilde.” 

“T am not a physician, madam,” was 
his unexpected reply. “I know it is the 
custom to call me so at Kirkdale, as it was 
with Mr. Rombold, but I always think it 


live at Kirkdale without being familiar | well with persons of intelligence to explain 


with that tall thin figure, slightly bent, as 
it moved rapidly from house to house—for 
the most part amongst the poor—or rode, 


as if life and death depended on his speed | 


(as, indeed, they often did), along the roads 





that much. You may think, perhaps, a 
physician’s diploma necessary for the right 
understanding of Mr. Raeburn’s case?” 

“ Not at all, not at all, Mr. Wilde. My 
husband and myself have every confidence 


and lanes; but he seldom went out into | inyour opinion. Mr. Alexander is his only 
society, and this was the first occasion that | brother; he has lived with us for some 


I had taken much notice of him. He was 


| time, and will, I hope, continue to do so; 


a brown-skinned, handsome fellow, with | but he is, of course, a great responsibility.” 


hair that had been black as a coal ere it 


Mrs. Raeburn had adopted this idea 


grew early tinged with grey ; his eyes were | from my uncle, and found it very satis- 


intelligent and piercing in the intensity of 
their gaze, but did not rove, as sharp eyes 
are wont to do ; they moved slowly, almost, 
it seemed, with difficulty, from one speaker 
to the other, resting on each as though 
they were never going to leave him. His 


) voice was gentle, but firm; he had a quick 


fleeting smile, when addressed by & person 


|| of the opposite sex, but had neither the 


look nor the manners which are generally 


l associated with the idea of “a lady’s 


doctor; ” and, indeed, he was thought to 


eschew that branch of his profession more 
than was becoming. 

On his return from interviewing his 
patient above stairs he was invited into 
the drawing-room, where I happened—it 
being a pouring wet afternoon—to be 
holding a skein of worsted for Gertrude. 


| Though my occupation might perhaps have 
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factory. None but he, out of the Priory 
circle, were aware of brother Alec’s 
testamentary intentions, which were still 
supposed to be favourable to the family 
interests. Even this calling in of the doctor 
would, she knew, redound to her credit, as 
evincing a disinterested solicitude for her 
relative, and all her later arrangements 
had been’ framed with an eye to that 
effect. 

“T understand your position entirely, 
Mrs. Raeburn,” answered the doctor, 
gravely ; “and I wish it lay in my power 
to light 
speak.” 

“You don’t mean to say that my brother- 
in-law is dying?” demanded Mrs. Raeburn, 
with such vehemence as might well have 


seemed to be that passionate appeal against |{. 


the decree of Fate, to which a doctor has 
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often to listen from those to whom a 
doomed man is dear. 

“Nay, I meant to say’ nothing of the 
Mr. Raeburn may live for 
months, .perhaps years, though I do not 
think the latter probable ; but his case is 


| very serious, and one for which, unhappily, 


medical skill can do but little. Do I un- 
derstand you that I am to speak freely my 
opinion of his case P” 

Mrs. Raeburn moved a pace towards the 
door, then stopped. ‘“ Yes, doctor—you 
must excuse my still using that title, it is 
too familiar to me to be dropped—you can 
speak out before these young people, since 
their anxiety is as great as mine! It is 
better for us all to know the worst.” 

“Then, in my judgment, the worst is 
that your relative is threatened with 
softening of the brain. He has apparently 
had some shock, under which his system 
has broken down. Is that the case? ” 

Mrs. Raeburn hesitated for an instant, 
during which the doctor’s eyes moved 
slowly to Gertrude’s listening face, now 
streaked with a sharp pain, and settled 
there. 

“My brother-in-law has had no shock 
that Iam aware of,” answered Mrs. Rae- 
burn, with the thoughtful slowness of 
some conscientious witness, who is sound- 
ing the very depths of his recollection. 
“He has lived abroad, however, and we 
know but little of the events of his life. 
His nature is reticent, as I daresay you 
discovered ? ” 

As she put this question, she looked up 
sharply at the doctor ; whereupon he slowly 
withdrew his gaze from Gertrude, and 
fixed it once more upon her. 

“ Reticent by nature, is he? I should 
have thought otherwise.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Raeburn, I don’t think 
cousin Alec is reticent at all,” remon- 
strated Gertrude. ‘“‘He was not so, at 
least, until he began to be ill.” 

Mrs. Raeburn shrugged her shoulders. 

“‘ Character is a matter of opinion, Ger- 
trude; but I should certainly describe my 
brother-in-law as reticent. Quiet and 
docile, at all events, he is to an extreme 
degree, doctor; you could see that for 
yourself ?” 

“Yes, and I fear he will become more 
and more quiet, madam; more difficult to 
rouse. I have left him a prescription, but 
drugs will avail him little. His improve- 
ment willrest with those about him, rather 
than with me.” 

“Ah!” cried Mrs. Raeburn, looking 





round at Gertrude and myself, “ you hear 
that P” 

“Yes; endeavours must be made to 
interest him in things, no matter what, 
but in such a manner as not to show the 
endeavour. Above all, his own condition 
must never be alluded to, though I have 
reason to believe that he suspects it al- 
ready. He was always fond of that 
curious parrot, I suppose ?”’ 

“ Next to ourselves,” said Mrs. Raeburn 
softly, ‘I do assure you I believe he loves 
no living creature so well.” 

I felt quite thankful that John Raeburn 
was not in the room, since that exhibition 
of sentiment on the part of his mother would 
certainly have been too much for him. 

“T am glad to hear it,’’ said the doctor 
thoughtfully. ‘In diseases of this kind, 
the waning mind sometimes attaches itself 
to objects which would have had but an 
inferior interest for it if in health; but in 
this case the predilection seems to have 
no such significance.” Then he took up 
his hat and gloves. ‘I shall call again in 
a few days, Mrs. Raeburn.” 

“Daily, I hope,” returned she hastily. 
“It is such a comfort to us—relieves us 
all from such a sense of responsibility.” 

‘In that case, I will do so, for the pre- 
sent; but I repeat to you that medicine 
can be of little service.” 

“But what can be of service? Have 
you any further instructions to leave 
with us?” 

“No, I think not.” 

Once more his eyes wandered to Ger- 
trude. She rose and he shook hands with 
her and me, then said a few words in 
a low tone to Mrs. Raeburn, who left the 
room with him. 

“How shocking this is about cousin 
Alec,” said my darling, her soft eyes 
swimming in tears; “ yet it does not sur- 
prise me; I thought he was very, very ill.” 

“He has had trouble enough to make 
him so, Gerty. Now that is over, perhaps 
he will improve in health; at all events, let 
us hope so.” 

Gertrude shook her head. 

“You heard what Mr. Wilde said, that 
there was softening of the brain ? ” 

“He said he thought so; but he is 
evidently one of those doctors who think 
the worst about everybody. It was very 
wrong of him, in my judgment, to go blurt- 
ing out his opinion as he did, and putting 
you in such a state, when, after all, per- 
haps, he may be wrong.” 

“Well, for my part, I like a doctor to 
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treat one like a sensible being,” returned 
Gertrude. ‘ With a patient there may be 
reasons for concealment, but those who 
love him ought, I think, to be made aware 
of his full danger. To hear every day the 
same smooth sentence, ‘He is much the 
same,’ without a hint of what is menacing, 
and then, when the gloss can be put on no 
longer, ‘there is no hope; he is a dying 
man,’ is a cruel shock.” 

There was a feeling in her tone which 
told me she was speaking from sad expe- 
rience ; perhaps of the loss of her own 

mts; and I did not pursue the topic. 
But Dr. Wilde had not made a favourable 
impression on me. He had no right, I 
thought, to make eyes, as he had done, at 
Gertrude; it was bad taste, and an in- 
fringement of copyright besides. 

The next day he called again, and, after 
a week’s interval, once more. On the first 
occasion I did not see him, but on the last 
I happened to meet him on the road as he 
was returning on horseback from the house. 
He pulled up on meeting me. 

“ How is Mr. Raeburn?” inquired I. 

“There is no change,” said he; “ none, 
at least, that is perceptible.” 

“ But, if any, it is for the worse ? ” said 
I, translating his grave looks. He nodded, 
fondling his chin in his hand, as men often 
do when in doubt as to some course of 
action. | 

“ Are you still of the same opinion,” 
inquired I, “ of the nature of the disease? 
Do you still think it is softening of the 
brain ? ” 

“T do.” I was.about to go on my way, 
when he cried, “ Stop, I want to have a 
word with you, Mr. Sheddon ;” then, fling- 
ing himself off his horse, and hitching the 
bridle under his arm, he walked on slowly 
by my side. Something warned me that 
this man was going to speak to me of 
Gertrude. 

“ You will excuse my questioning yon ; 
but you are a friend of the family at the 
Priory, and also of the particular member 
of it who is my patient, and I want to un- 
derstand his position there. Is it comfort- 
able? Is he content with it? Of course I 
ask this in the strictest confidence.” 

“Yes,” said I, with quite a sense of 
relief, notwithstanding the embarrass- 
ment this inquiry cost me. “I think Mr. 
Raeburn is comfortably placed enough. 
Between ourselves, it has not always been 
so, but he has nothing to complain of 
now.” 

“Has he any friends—real friends— 





whom he could visit, even for a little 
while, with pleasure to himself. What he 
needs most is change.” 

“My uncle Hastings would, I am sure, 
be charmed to see him. They are very 
old friends. He is the rector of Stan- 
brook, you know.” 

“Stanbrook? Well, that would be a 
change of scene at least. Yes, that would 
do. Mr. Raeburn will take no action in 
the affair himself; but, perhaps, you could 
get him an invitation ? ” 

“Easily. There are two spare rooms at 
the Rectory, beside the one they call mine. 
He ought to have somebody with him, 
ought he not? ” 

The doctor laid his hand upon my arm: 
“You are a capital fellow,” said he, “and 
have a head upon your shoulders. Yes,” 
mused he, “they shall both go to Stan- 
brook, then we shall see.” 

“Both go?” inquiredI; “ what do you 
mean by ‘ both?’ I should be very glad to 
stay there with Mr. Raeburn if I could be 
of any use, but it could only be for a day 
or two. I am very busy just now in the 
office.” 

“Indeed!” raplied the doctor, with a 
quiet side glance at my face; “ it is very 
pleasant to see a young man so devoted to 
his duties, and averse to take a holiday!” 

The colour rushed into my cheeks, for I 
felt this man was making fun of me after 
his dry, serious fashion. 

“Well, at all events,” said I sulkily, “I 
can’t go to Stanbrook—that is, for long.” 

“Just so. Miss Floyd, however, is not 
in the office, I suppose; nor burthened with 
legal occupations ? ” 

I felt getting redder than ever. My 
companion’s tone was very good-humoured, 
but I resented his remarks exceedingly. 

“T do not understand you, Mr. Wilde!” 

“Don’t be angry, my dear Mr. Shed- 
don,” replied he, for the first time smiling 
outright. ‘Doctors are non-combatants, 
you know, so it is no. use calling me ont. 
Let me explain myself. The fact is that my 
patient is evidently much attached to Miss 
Floyd. He is never so well—he told me 
this himself—as in her society ; and if she 
could be induced to accompany him on 
this visit to your uncle, supposing—as I 
have reason to do—that her presence would 
be agreeable to Mrs. Hastings——” 

“She would be delighted,” interrupted 
I enthusiastically. ‘My aunt has often 
said, ‘How I wish I could ask Gertrude 
without that odious woman?’” Here I 
stopped short, I daresay with a look of 
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considerable embarrassment. It suddenly 
‘struck me that I was committing a breach 
of good manners in thus referring to my 
hostess. 

“Mrs. Raeburn is not a favourite with 
Mrs. Hastings, I have heard,” said he, 
coolly. “ Well, that is no matter. You 
can get this invitation, then. You needn’t 
say I suggested it ; but the sooner it comes 
the better.” 

“Tt shall come this week, doctor ; may- 
be I can do some good by running over to 
Stanbrook myself.” 

“Well, if your legal duties permit of 
it,” said he. “ Perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, you will find them more elastic.” 

He nodded with good-humoured signi- 
ficance, mounted his horse, and went off 
at a hard gallop. 

My bad opinion of Mr. Wilde was some- 
how scattered to the winds. I had not 
been absolutely jealous of him, but I had 
thought he ventured to admire Gertrude 
too demonstratively ; whereas now, since 
he obviously took my tender relation to her 
for granted, it seemed only his homage to 
my own good taste. Returning to the 
Priory in high glee at the prospect of a 
visit to Stanbrook in company with my 
charmer, I met John Raeburn at the 
door. 

“T say,” said he, in his delicate, off- 
hand manner, “ here’s a pretty go. Soften- 
ing of the brain is catching, it seems, and 
we are all to be in for it. But there, you 
have just met the doctor, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes; but he told me nothing new. 
What has happened?” 

“Well, Gerty is not well, it seems.” 

“ Gerty ?” 

“Yes, you call her ‘Gerty,’ don’t you ? 
though it used to be ‘Gertrude’ with you, 
and even ‘ Miss Floyd!’” 

At any other time this bad taste of 
John’s—considering the subject on which 
he exhibited it—would have annoyed me 
excessively ; but, as it was, 1 could only 
think of his bad news. I pushed past him 
into the drawing-room, where I found Ger- 
trude alone, engaged in some ordinary 
avocation. 

“ What is this I hear about you, Gerty?” 

“ About me?” answered she, smiling. 

“Yes. Surely John would never have 
played such a cruel trick on me as to say 
you were ill if you were not?” 

“Til, Harry? No,I’m notill; but it is 
true that Mr. Wilde did not think me look- 
ing well. I have not been quite well lately ; 
and he has prescribed for me, that’s all.” 





‘“*That’s all! But that may be a great 
deal, Gerty. And what has he prescribed ? 
Not nasty medicines that make one shudder 
to look at, and sick to smell, I hope ? ” 

“Well, he has prescribed one thing 
which I don’t relish, Harry, and don’t 
mean to take—which is, change of air. I 
have always been quite well at the Priory, 
so why should I leave it—and you, Harry ?” 
she added, softly. 

“‘ My dear, you must do what the doctor 
tells you, and be a good girl,” said I, with 
a didactic air. 

I would not tell her that we were going 
to take a change of air together, until I 
was quite sure that I could bring about 
the arrangement; but I had already 
planned it in my mind. 


CHAPTER XVIII. A CHANGE OF QUARTERS. 


THERE was no difficulty in getting an 
invitation for “Brother Alec” and Ger- 
trude from the Rectory. My uncle was 
hospitality itself; nor was my aunt behind- 
hand in that respect, except that she was 
more fastidious as to the guests. She 
had often expressed a wish to invite Miss 
Floyd, but had been deterred from so doing, 
lest one of her “‘ belongings ”—or, in other 
words, Mrs. Raeburn—should volunteer to 
accompany her, and also from delicacy 
with respect to myself; for, though Mrs. 
Hastings was a match-maker to the core, 
she would run no risk of its being said 
that she had inveigled an heiress under 
her roof, for the benefit of her nephew. 
But now that medical advice had declared 
itself on the side of inclination, my aunt 
had no further scruples; if her Harry 
should wish to pay a visit to his own 
home while Miss Floyd chanced to be 
staying there, it was surely not to be ex- 
pected that he should be forbidden the 
house. 

Brother Alec was greatly pleased at the 
communication of his old friend, couched, 
as it was, in the warmest terms, and with 
only just so much reference to his indis- 
position as made it the kindlier; but he 
had some qualms about accepting the offer. 
“T am but a wretched creature, you see, 
Sheddon; a mere wet blanket. I am afraid 
I shall very literally put you all out.” 

But I saw he was eager to go, notwith- 
standing these protestations, and I com- 
bated them as strenuously as I could. 

“Well, Iam but a bag of bones,” said 
he at last. “ Perhaps the presence of such 
a skeleton at your uncle’s board may be 
considered an acquisition. The Egyptians 
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liked it, you know, eh? There is only one 
thing, however, that troubles me.” 

“ What's that, sir? Iam sure it need 
not do so.” 

“‘ Suppose I were to die in the house ?” 
suggested the old man. “Your aunt 
wouldn’t like that, I’m sure?” 

Brother Alec’s humour, it must be con- 
fessed, had grown dreadfully grim, and 
his appearance was much calculated to 
enhance it. He had not grown his beard 
again, and his face looked very worn 
and lined, while his clothes hung about 
his lean limbs as though they had been 
made for another man. His speech, too, 
once so quick and vigorous, was slow and 
hesitating; only his eyes retained their fire. 
To me, who had heard the doctor’s verdict, 
his words had a most painful significance. 
It was settled, however, that brother Alec 
was to go to Stanbrook; but, with respect 
to Gertrude, Mrs. Raeburn, as I had ex- 
pected, was strong in opposition. The 
dear girl herself had said, only the other 
day, that she did not wish for change; 
and to have, as it were, the care of an 
invalid thus thrust upon her—and the 
responsibilities too—no; Mrs. Hastings 
meant it kindly, no doubt, but such an 
arrangement was not desirable. Gertrude, 
of course, could hardly press the matter 
on her own account. She was certainly 
not quite well, as I could see for myself, 
now that the idea had been put into my 
head. Young gentlemen are not great 
observers of ill-health, even in the objects 
of their affections, unless the change is 
strongly marked; and Gertrude was by 
no means one to make a fuss about her- 
self, nor, in any case, would she have con- 
fided to me the fact of her indisposition. 
Brother Alec, indeed, whose will was now 
law in the house, could have insisted upon 
her accompanying him, but Mrs. Raeburn 
so successfully worked with him her “ re- 
sponsibility ” argument, pointing out what 
a charge he must needs be to his cousin, 
and especially if she was really in ill-health, 
that he felt it an act of selfishness to urge 
the matter. 

Gertrude’s acceptance of the invitation 
seemed, in fact, out of the question, when 
Mr. Wilde, who happened to make a pro- 
fessional call that morning at the Priory, 
changed the aspect of affairs by his un- 
hesitating fiat. 

“The best receipt I can suggest to 
Miss Floyd,” said he, “is to accompany 
her cousin to Stanbrook. I don’t affirm 
that she needs change more than he does, 





but it is my firm conviction that it will do 
her more good.” 

Mrs. Raeburn stood to her guns, and, 
when driven from them, disputed every 
inch of ground, from the heights of “ inde- 
sirability,” down to the depths of insnf- 
ficiency of wardrobe. The dear girl had 
positively nothing to take with her; 
nothing, on so very short a notice, to put 
on. She fought him in the drawing-room, 
and when he came down from his upstairs 
patient, she even made a running fight of 
it in the hall. Oneshot from the doctor I 
overheard myself; and it took effect on 
me, and, embedding itself deeply in my 
memory, was fated to give me trouble long 
afterwards. 

“You talk of responsibility, madam ! 
Pray remember, if my advice is disre- 
garded in this case, that the event, what- 
ever it be, will lie at your door.” 

This observation, delivered in the gravest 
tone, and without a trace of irritation, 
seemed to have settled the matter, for 
Mrs. Raeburn presently announced to 
Gertrude that, “after considering all the 
pros and cons,” she thought it better that 
she should try the Stanbrook air. 

So brother Alec and she took their 
departure thither accordingly. I had 
often been back at the Rectory since my 
legal apprenticeship to Mark Raeburn, 
but not for any lengthened stay; I was 
genuinely attached to my relatives, yet 
always more than glad when the day came 
to return to Kirkdale. It was but natural ; 
the best of uncles and aunts—not to say of 

nts—lose their attraction when the 
load-stone of love draws us elsewhere. 
But Stanbrook was my home, and I had 
never missed Gertrude there, as I was 
now doomed to do at the Priory, of 
whose gloom she was the solitary light. 
In her absence life seemed to be emptied of 
all its joys. I had known that I loved her, 
but I knew not how much till we parted, 
and I felt the dull weight of her absence 
at my heart. Then I understood, too, for 
the first time, what virtue there lies in love, 
not only to charm, but to mitigate what 
is not charming about us. With Gertrude 
near me, everything had been tolerable ; 
her large charity, too, had taught me to 
see the embers of what was good still alive 
in the attorney’s nature, and the good 
humour and sprightliness in that of John. 
But now I felt left alone, with a sot and a 
buffoon. For, as to Mrs. Raeburn, the 
withdrawal of her two guests afforded an 
opportunity for the “ setting to rights ” of 
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the establishment that was not to be 
missed, and she absented herself a good 
deal from our society, and left us three 
men together. The dinners were more 
scrappy than ever, for it was also a 
glorious chance for economising, and 
everybody but the bull-dog—whose canni- 
balistic eye showed he was not to be 
trifled with—was placed upon short com- 
mons. A sense of isolation had, as I have 
said, of late been growing upon me, with 
respect to the Raeburn family, but hitherto 
I had attributed a certain coldness and re- 
serve in their manner towards me to the 
influence of the mistress of the house; but 
even now that she had withdrawn her- 
self from us, and left her son and husband 
free to behave as they pleased, I saw that 
they had assumed a different attitude to- 
wards me from that they had used of old. 
The attorney’s talk was constrained, end 
his manner punctilious, and though the 
latter adjective could scarcely be applied 
to the irrepressible John, he no more re- 
galed me with the family scandals: per- 
haps he felt that he had already told 
enough. 

This state of things was not one that a 
high-spirited youth, with money in his 
_— was likely to endure very patiently. 

f my legal studies engaged my attention, 
they had not yet succeeded in attracting 
my interest, and I had not a soul I cared 
to speak to; for Mr. Wilde, for whom I 
now felt a liking far stronger than the 
prejudice I had at first: entertained against 
him, did not-of course now visit the Priory, 
but transferred his professional calls to 
Stanbrook. 

After a week of this unpleasant life, I 
boldly announced at breakfast one Satur- 
day morning my intention of going over 
to my uncle’s house that day and staying 
till Monday. 

“Then,” said I, with a cheerful careless- 
ness that I was far from feeling, for I 
expected strenuous opposition, “I shall 
be able to bring you a personal report of 
the invalids, which is always more satis- 
factory than a mere bulletin.” 

When I look back on the past, it strikes 
me that I must have been a singularly 
audacious young person to make that 
speech, for it could not have required 
Mrs. Raeburn’s suspicious keenness to 
read through so transparent an excuse 
like glass. 

To my great relief, however, she only 
observed, “ Your time is your own, Mr. 
Sheddon, and if you choose to waste your 





uncle’s money by neglecting your studies, 
that is his affair, not ours.” 

“Just so,” said I, coolly; nobody could 
say that I ever knocked under to that 
woman. “If you have anything to send, I 
shall be glad to take it.” 

The attorney uttered not a word, but 
his face grew redder and more un- 
wholesome to the view. He knew my 
motive for going to Stanbrook, and that 
I had disregarded his warning on my first 
arrival to the uttermost; he knew also 
that I had long ago detected its false- 
hood. Often and often have I considered 
why he told me thai monstrous yet sure- 
to-be discovered lie. It was not at his 
wife’s suggestion, or even with her con- 
sent, I am very certain. My impression is, 
it arose from one of those ill-timed resolves 
to assert himself, that sometimes take pos- 
session of a weak and vacillating man. 
It was his object—and a vital one, as I 
afterwards discovered—to prevent any en- 
gagement taking place between myself 
and Gertrude, and it suddenly occurred 
to him to stop it by a coup de main. The 
effect had been most disastrous, not only 
as respected his design, but in relation to 
myself; for it had deprived him, and he 
saw it, of all respect in my eyes. I should 
have had less contempt for him as a hus- 
band, and more pity for him as regarded 
his brother, but for that piece of coarse 
duplicity. However, I thought but little 
of him and his—for little I guessed how 
they were fated to affect me and mine !— 
when I found myself in the yellow fy 
that morning, bound for Stanbrook. It 
was midsummer, and the heart of June 
beat in unison with my own; its sunshine 
was reflected in my breast. I thought no 
more of winter than the bird upon the 
bough, and was whistling as merrily, when 
old Bob, the driver, who had taken me 
many a time to school, and knew me as 
well as though he had been my uncle’s 
private servant, turned suddenly round 
with, ‘‘ Here’s the doctor, Master Harry !” 
It was Mr. Wilde, coming along the road 
as usual at a hard gallop, from the direc- 
tion of the Rectory. He pulled up when 
he recognised me, and the quick smile, 
that always seemed to leave his features 
more thoughtful than before, flitted across 
his face. : 

“So you are going to try change of air 
at Stanbrook, are you?” said he, signi- 
ficantly. “I rather expected you would 
feel it necessary.” 

I blushed, because Bob was present, 
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though his whole intelligence, I am per- 
suaded, was at that moment concentrated 
upon a fly on the horse’s ear, but answered 
carelessly, ‘‘ Well, I certainly found the 
Priory rather dull with your two patients 
away. How are they?” 

“Mr. Raeburn is much the same; if 
anything, there is an improvement. He 
certainly takes more notice of things, and 
is more cheerful.” 

“ And Gertrude ? ” 

“Well, Miss Floyd is better; yes, de- 
cidedly better.” 

There was a strange incongruity with 
the satisfactory nature of. his: news in the 
gravity of his air and tone, which did not 
escape me. 

“ Why, you say so as if you were sorry 
for it, Mr. Wilde!” said I, laughing. “ My 
belief is that you regret there is no further 
excuse for your personal attendance on the 
young lady.” 

“* And a certain man drew a bow ata 
venture and smote the king between the 
joints of his harness,’” returned the doctor 
gravely. “It is quite true that I shall 
make no more morning calls at Stanbrook, 
since there is no further necessity for them. 
However, don’t be jealous, Harry,” said he 
smiling, and gathering up his reins ; “ your 
coming will be a very pleasant surprise to 
somebody, I don’t doubt!” 

He was away in a moment, else I would 
have wished to have questioned him more 
closely. There was certainly something 
in Gertrude’s case which did not give 
him complete satisfaction, though he pro- 
nounced her better: Perhaps he has ex- 
pected her to get worse, and she had dis- 
appointed the prognostications of science. 

Here came into sight Grey Gable; the 
stately fell, at whose green foot lay my 
uncle’s house, and which I had climbed a 
hundred times. It seemed to me like 
some kindly giant keeping watch and 
ward over my princess. I would persuade 
her to mount with me its craggy heights, 
that she might feast her eyes upon the 
glorious scene that it commanded, -and 
which had so often delighted mine. Then 
the lake in its turn came into view, show- 
ing its blue through the green trees, as no 
artist would have dared to paint it; what 
fairy hours would we pass together upon 
its waveless depths, or hidden from the 
heat of noon in some shadowy bay! From 
which reflections it may be gathered that 
my resolution to return to Kirkdale on the 
ensuing Monday was not quite fixed; and, 
indeed, I had not the faintest intention of 





doing so. How my heart beat as we 
neared the house, and when, from the 
low-sunk road, I saw those two upon the 
terraced walk—a feeble figure, with his 
hand upon a young girl’s shoulder—I 
leaped from the carriage like an uncarted 
deer, and ran up the garden steps and 
across the lawn to greet them. I think it 
was “a pleasant surprise to somebody,” as 
Mr. Wilde had said. 

The old man struck me as visibly 
thinner, paler, and more broken. The 
doctor had seen him several times, it 
must be remembered, and I not once 
during the last ten days. His manner to 
me was even kinder than usual—tender, 
it struck me, after the fashion of those 
who feel they are not long for this world, 
and whose every meeting with their friends 
may be their last. But Gertrude, with 
her love-lit eyes and tell-tale blush, seemed 
the very picture of health as well as of 
happiness. 

My aunt Hastings agreed with me in 
this, but ascribed it to Stanbrook air. 

“When Gertrude came here she was 
looking far from well, Harry. You 
ought to have seen that for yourself; but 
you are like your uncle—one must run a 
pin into you to draw your attention to 
any matter, though it be under your nose. 
The mountain air is setting her wp, how- 
ever, and I shall keep her here as long as 
that old witch will permit it. It is very kind 
of you, Harry,” she went on demurely, 
“to visit your poor aunt and uncle in 
this unexpected way. I never knew you 
to do it before without the avant-courier 
of a letter.” Then suddenly, with a flash 
of her rings, “Oh, you sly, bad boy, ain’t 
you ashamed of yourself ?” 

My aunt, in short, was in high good- 
humour, and, I could see, was delighted 
with Gertrude, who made herself useful to 
her in a thousand ways, and it seemed to 
my boyish heart that all was going well 
with me and mine! 





A FORGOTTEN NOOK. 





As one by one the landmarks of old 
London disappear, a certain sense of 
dismay and desolation falls on the soul 
of the ancient dweller in Cockaigne. 
Soon we shall be so smart and new- 
fangled that we, of the older generation, 
shall not be able to go abroad without a 
guide to keep us straight. But, though 
we are in process of being made beau- 
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tiful for ever, do not many of our 
elderly tenacious hearts cling round the 
memories of the ancient places which we 
shall know no more, and sizh regretfully 
over many an unwritten Hic jacet? Do 
not we feel a pang of regret for the 
familiar Percy lion, whose tail has crys- 
tallised one of Theodore Hook’s feeblest 
jokes and made it classic? Shall we not 
feel cheated of a little innocent fun, when, 
coming out of the National Gallery with 
our sweet little country cousin, whose 
credulity is so charming to our tough old 
smoke-dried heart, we fail to perceive that 
time-honoured beast, and have to decline 
upon the “lower range” of the larger Land- 
_Seers’ guarding, with such unnecessary 
solemnity, the Nelson walking-stick ? Who 
will realise Dr. Johnson and Bozzy when 
Temple Bar is gone? The very churches 
are being swept away, and the place of 
the graveyards knows them no more. 

It was in the height of the London 
season that I set out to visit the remote 
graveyard of St. Pancras, regarding which 
a rumour had gone abroad that it was to 
be closed, levelled, and devoted to pur- 
poses connected with the business of the 
great railways which already traverse its 
neglected wastes. Old St. Pancras, St. 
Pancras “‘in the fields,” as the chroniclers 
call it, is by no means to be confounded 
with the hideous temple in the New Road, 
the terrors of whose caryatides we have 
all suffered, from our youth up, with 
troubled minds. Old St. Pancras, no 
longer “in the fields,” lies in a remote 
region behind the Great Northern Railway 
Terminus at Battle Bridge, and is full of 
interesting associations. The old church 
is affirmed by Stukely to have been built 
on the site of a Roman encampment, a 
supposition which the discovery, in 1848, 
of Roman bricks and a small altar-stone 
would seem to justify. In 1842 a Roman 
inscription was discovered at Battle Bridge, 
attesting the fact of the battle fought by 
the Britons under Boadicea and the Ro- 
mans under Suetonius Paulinus. The 
inscription bore distinctly the letters 
LEG. XX. (the Twentieth Legion), one of 
the four which came into Britain in the 
reign of Claudius, and which was with 
Suetonius Paulinus when he made that 
victorious stand “in a fortified pass, with 
a forest in his rear,” against the insurgent 
Britons. The position is described by 
Tacitus. In the high ground above Battle 
Bridge were found vestiges of Roman 
works, and the tract of land at the north 
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was, as is well known, formerly a forest. 
The veracity of the following passage of 
the historian is therefore confirmed by a 
reference to facts :—“ Deligitque locum 
artis faucibus et a tergo silva clausam; 
satis cognito nihil hostium, nisi in fronte, 
et apertaim planitiem esse sine metu cum 
vexillariis vicesimanis et a proximis anci- 
liares” (Tacit. Annal., lib. xiv.), so that 
almost to the letter the place of this memor- 
able engagement seems to be ascertained, 
the only topographical omission being that 
there is no mention of the Fleet brook, 
which is certainly strange, as Tacitus 
was a scrupulous noter of details. All 
round St. Pancras is classic ground, 
though its classicality be of a later date 
than that of Boadicea and the legions of 
Claudius. At. Kentish Town (Kentes- 
toune) was the splendid country house 
of William Bruges, garter king-at-arms, 
where, in the reign of Henry the Fifth, 
the Emperor Sigismund was entertained. 
On the north side of the parish was the 
Gospel Oak field, traditionally said (as is 
said of so many other spots) to be that 
where the Gospel was first preached in 
England. When Wycliffe attended the 
famous citation at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
tradition declares him to have frequently 
preached beneath the spreading branches 
of this tree; and here, in the later times 
of the Reformation, the expounders of 
the new faith set forth the doctrines of 
Protestantism. Here, also, three centuries 
later, the earnest Whitfield appealed to the 
torpid consciences of his hearers, and the dry 
bones were shaken by his fervent oratory. 

In Ben Jonson’s play, the Tale of a 
Tub, the travellers move about in the 
fields near “ Pancridge.” Totten-court is 
@ mansion in the fields; a robbery is pre- 
tended to be committed “in the ways 
over the country ” between Kentish Town 
and Hampstead Heath, and a warrant is 
granted by a “ Marribone” justice. St. 
Pancras had formerly its mineral springs, 
which were much resorted to. Near the 
churchyard (in the yard of a house) is 
the once celebrated St. Pancras Well; 
indeed, we find ourselves here in the 
midst of long-forgotten mineral springs ; 
Clerk’s Well (Clerkenwell); St. Chad’s 
Well, in the Gray’s Inn-road; Baggnigge 
Wells; Sadler’s Welis; the Hampstead 
Wells, the water of which used for- 
merly to be-sent to London in flasks, 
and sold as the more popular foreign 
mineral waters are now. In 1698 the 
Hampstead Wells were given to trus- 
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tees for the benefit of the poor. Ina 
house in Montgomery-gardens, on the site 
of Euston-square, lived Peter Pindar (Dr. 
Wolcot), the satirist, by no means to be 
confounded with the stately and splendid 
Sir Paul Pindar, merchant and ambassador 
under James the First. 

St. Pancras “in the fields ” is, in 1593, 
described by Norden, in his Speculum 
Britanniw, as standing “all alone, utterly 
forsaken, old and wether-beten, which for 
the antiquity thereof, it is thought not to 
yield to Paules, in London. About the 
church have been many buildings, now 
decayed, leaving poor Pancras without 
companie or comfort; yet it is now and 
then visited with Kentish Town and 
Highgate, which are members hereof (i.e., 
is hamlets of St. Pancras). Yet they 
seldome come there, for they have chapels 
of ease within themselves; but when there 
is a corpse to be interred they are forced 
to leave the same within the forsaken 
church, or churchyard, where, no doubt, 
it resteth as secure against the day of 
Resurrection as if it laie in stately Paules;” 
@ pious assumption, which later events 
have singularly faisified. St. Pancras is 
a prebendal manor, and was granted 
by Ethelbert to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
about 603. It was a parish before the 
4, Conquest, and from the fact of its dedica- 
tion to St. Pancras, a young Phrygian 
nobleman, who, for his strict adherence 
{| to the Christian faith, suffered martyrdom 
at Rome under the Emperor Diocletian, 
may be assumed to have originally been a 
mission station connected with the con- 
version of the Anglo-Saxons by St. 
Augustine, a.p. 594. The church stood 
here before the Conquest. In those days 
the village must have been a “ clearing” 
on the outskirts of the great forest of 
Middlesex. FitzStephen, in Henry the 
Third’s reign, speaks of the forest as 
being full of boars, wolves, deer, &c., and 
in his time it extended over a great part 
of Middlesex; Enfield Chase, and the 
little patch of underwood at Hornsey 
Wood House (now part of Finsbury Park), 
being all that remain of it. 

“Then,” says Strype, “have ye the 
parish church of St. Pancrace, a proper 
small church, but divers rich parishioners 
therein; and hath had of old time many 
rich Benefactors; but of late such, as not 
regarding the order taken by her Majesty, 
the least bell in the church being broken, 
have rather sold the same for half its 
value, than put the parish to charge with 











new-casting.” By which it would appear 
that the later parishioners were of more 
frugal mind than their forefathers. A 
certain Mr. Chapman, a benefactor of this 
parish, leaves a provision in his will (Sep- 
tember 6th, 1626) for “sweeping the 
pulpit at Paul’s Cross once a week, two 
pounds twelve shillings; and for two 
Lanthorns with candles to light the parish, 
one pound per annum: ”’ rather large sums, 
when we consider the relative value of 
money in those times. Weever speaks of 
“a wondrous ancient monument in this 
church,” said by tradition to belong to the 
family of Gray, the founders of Gray’s 
Inn, and identical with the noble family of 
Grey, of Wilton. A Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
in 1617, is spoken of as a “ Bountifal 
Benefactor” to the church, having given 
a fair and very costly table, bearing 
the figure of a monument of “that ever 
famous after death, as in life, Queen 
Elizabeth.” The fulsome inscription winds 
up with the following emphatic period: 
“By way of thankfulness to the most 
holy, sacred, and Individual Trinity, and 
her ever-honoured Royal Virtues, this 
memorial was here erected, set up, and 
consecrated, 17th November, 1617.” 

Beneath the old tower, which was re- 
moved when the church, in 1848, was 
rebuilt, the body of that mad Earl Ferrers 
who was hanged at Tyburn, 1760, for 
murdering his steward, is said to have 
been interred. 

But it is chiefly as affording a last 
resting-place to the refugees of the French 
Revolution, who as strangers and pilgrims 
sojourned so long, and at last left their 
bones amongst us, that the churchyard of 
old St. Pancras is more particularly inter- 
esting. ‘Of late,” says Strype, “those of 
the Roman Catholic religion have affected 
to be buried here, and it has been assigned 
as a reason that prayer and mass are 
said daily at St. Peter’s, at Rome, for the 
repose of their souls, as well as in a 
church dedicated to St. Pancras, in the 
South of France.” Again, in Windham’s 
Diary, we find another explanation of the 
choice of St. Pancras, by preference, from 
amongst all other graveyards, as the bury- 
ing-ground of Roman Catholics. ‘‘ While 
airing one day with Dr. Brocklesby,” says 
Windham, “in passing and returning by 
St. Pancras church, Dr. Johnson fell into 
prayer, and upon Dr. Brocklesby inquiring 
why the Catholics chose that spot for 
their burial-place, he mentioned that some 
Catholics, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, had 
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been burnt there.” Tradition also affirms 
this church to have been the last whose 
bell was tolled in England for mass, and 
in which any rites of the Roman Catholic 
worship were celebrated before the Re- 
formation. 

Dismal, indeed, is the aspect of the 
once-famous burial-ground. The rank, 
tangled grass; the tombs, sinking into 
uncared-for ruin; the absence of all love 
and care about the untended graves; the 
effaced inscriptions on many of the monu- 
ments; the scream and whistle of the 
trains, as they pass to and fro above the 
very resting-places of the dead, present a 
scene the abomination of whose desolation 
is hardly to be described. Nor was the 
impression by any means softened as we 
wandered through the neglected ground, 
deciphering with difficulty the inscription 
on the forgotten tombs, by the running 
accompaniment of description which the 
custodian of this dreary city of the dead 
poured forth. In terms rather unvarnished 
than polite, he described the scenes which 
- had taken place during the making of the 

railway viaducts whidh cross the melan- 

choly graveyards; how hundreds -upon 
hundreds of bodies had been dug up 
and carted away into distant obscurity. 
Ghastly histories, such as might well go 
far to make us accept the old-new doc- 
trines of cremation, and be thankful! 

The tombs of the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers of the community are easily to be 
recognised by the R. I. P., or the legend 
Requiescat in Pace, surmounted by a 
cross. Upwards of four thousand priests, 
driven from France during the height of 
the persecution of the ecclesiastical body 
during the Revolution, landed in England 
in the months of August and September, 
1792. Winchester was at first fixed upon 
by Government as their chief abiding 
place, but many of them settled in 
London; and, on an average, between 
thirty and forty interments took place 
yearly from amongst the French refugee 
priests. 

Here lies interred Francis Xaver de 
Hastang, Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Hereditary Grand Master of 
Upper and Lower Bavaria, Chamberlain 
and Privy Councillor, Envoy-Extraordi- 
nary to the Court of London, Grand Com- 
mander of the Illustrious Order of St. 
George, who died May 29, 1783, setat 
eighty-three. Here, also, is interred the 
celebrated Chevalier d’Eon, whose ad- 
ventures once formed the scandal and 





the occupation of courts. Here lie Louis 
Charles, Comte d’Herville, Maréchal of 
France, major-general in the service of 
the Empress of Russia, and colonel of the 
British, who died of a wound received at 
Quiberon, 1795; Philip Comte de Montlo- 
sier, lieutenant-general of the French army ; 
and Angelus Talaru de Chalmaret, Bishop 
of Coutances, in Normandy. This is the 
tomb of Frangois Claude Amour, Marquis 
de Bouillé (is not the very name sugges- 
tive of the elegant boudoir dandy of the 
ancien régime?); and here lies Augus- 
tinus Renatus le Mintier, Bishop and Count 
of Treguier. Not far from him rests 
Louis Claude Bigot de St. Croix, “ dernier 
ministre de Louis XVI.;” Louise d’Es- 
partes de Lussan, Comtesse de Polastron, 
“Dame du Palais de la Reine de France.” 
One imagines the satisfaction with which 
the poor loyal hearts wrote that “ Queen 
of France” upon the tomb of her former 
first lady, instead of the “ Veuve Capet,” 
which was all that would have been allowed 
in their native land. Louis André Gri- 
maldi D’Antibes, des princes de Monaco, 
Eyéque et Comte de Noyon, Pair de 
France—one of those bishops who stood 
out stoutly for his fees, and refused to 
surrender at the requisition of Pius the 
Third (1804) ; Jean de la Marche, Bishop 
of Pol, St. Léon; Henri, Marqnis de l’Os- 
tanges, Grand Sénéchal de Quercy, and 
Field-Marshal of France; the Baroness 
de Montalembert; Pascal Paoli, the Cor- 
sican patriot, and kinsman of the Buona- 
parti; Pasqualino Philippe St. Martin, 
Comte de Front, the inscription on whose 
tomb runs, “A foreign land preserves his 
ashes with respect,” all found their last 
resting-place here. Yonder lies Count 
Philip Nepomuc Fontana, sometime am- 
bassador from the court of Spain; here 
rest several members of the French family 
of Dillon, notably Arthur Richard Dillon, 
Archbishop of Toalouse and Narbonne, 
President of the State of Languedoc, 
Primate of the Gauls, Commander of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost. But the list is 
almost inexhaustible, and a certain sense 
of wonder falls upon us to see the last 
resting-places of the illustrious dead so 
clean forgotten of their own countrymen, 
so utterly abandoned to ruin, neglect, and 
the oblivion of indifference. 

Yet not alone to pious Catholics should 
a pilgrimage to old St. Pancras prove 
interesting. Here lies the body of Jeremy 
Collier, the stout old Jacobite, whose 
vigorous crusade against the coarseness of 
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the drama and the immorality of the wits of 
Queen Anne’s time brought him into ridi- 
cule amongst the satirists and lampooners 
of the day, but finally prevailed against 
the corruption of the stage. Here lies 
Abraham Woodhead, the reputed author 
of the Whole Daty of Man. There is the 
resting-place of the artist Cooper, whose 
wife and Pope’s mother were sisters. 
Yonder lies Dr. Betts, himself a Roman 
Catholic, physician to Charles the Second. 
Those are the tombs of two Howards of 
the Arundell and Wardour family. Yonder 
miserable, cracked, and toppling tomb 
brings back a name which a recent great 
lawsuit has made familiar in our ears: it 
is that of Frances, relict of George Brown- 
low Doughty, Esq. (daughter of Sir Henry 
Tichborne, Baronet, 1765). Yonder, to the 
left, across a perilous tract of coarse grass 
and unmown nettles, through which we 
plunge knee-deep, lies William Godwin, 
the author of Caleb Williams; and there 
reposes Mary Wolstonecraft Godwin, the 
Apostle of the Coming Woman, the author 
of a well-known work on Women’s Rights 
and the mother of Shelley’s second wife. 
On the opposite side are the tombs of 
Walker, the lexicographer; of Lewis Theo- 
bald, the editor of Shakespeare; and of 
Father O'Leary. 

~ The afternoon sun shines through the 
church windows, as we stand for a 
moment within the hideous Modern- 
Norman strneture (rebuilt in 1848), and 
gaze round at the tablets and mural in- 
scriptions, in the hopes of finding some 
interest to redeem the ugliness that sur- 
rounds us. Highty thousand pounds, the 
custodian of this dismal swamp told us, 
the church cost. ‘‘’Tis true, ’tis pity, pity 
"tis, ’tis true,” is all the comment we can 
make. That more graves are to be dug up, 
more revolting scenes to be enacted, he also 
tells us; adding that the railroads want 
the ground, and are clamouring for this 
Naboth’s vineyard, and that his vicar 
is the only man who draws a militant 
sword against the proposed desecra- 
tion. The graves and tombs are to be 
razed and banked, in order that the dead 
may not obstruct the progress of the 
living. Comment is superfluous, and we 
turn to go, saddened by the depressing 
sights we have seen. A few weeks later 
we read that the Baroness Burdett Coutts 
had come forward and offered to inclose the 
old historic resting-place, and cause it to be 
planted and made trim and pleasant, a 
bright garden for the poor of this crowded, 





dismal parish; but we have not yet heard 
whether the humane and kindly offer has 


‘been accepted. This would be turning its 


desolate abomination to good account. 
Perhaps the strangest thing of all con- 
cerning this obscure church and church- 
yard is, not that the old English worthies 
should lie neglected and forgotten there ; 
not ‘that a whole army of martyrs to the 
“red-fool fary of the Seine” should rest 
in forgotten graves, unvisited of their 
own countrymen and women; but that 
the young Phrygian nobleman who met 
his death at the Porta San Pancrazio at 
Rome should have given his name to a 
vast London parish, and that on trucks, 
tickets, and time-tables we unconsciously 
embalm the memory of an early Roman 


martyr. 





A HIGHLAND DAWN. 


Tue slumbering sunlight glimmers on the lake 

In the soft glow of a September dawn ; 

And, through the.silvery mist-haze, show the peaks 

Of aaomening mountains, tinged with faintest 
shades 

Of blue and grey; and the wide-stretching moors, 

Bright-robed in purple heather, fragrance shed 

On the keen northern air. Hum the brown bees, 

In therich, honey-laden blossom-bells, 

Singing and working as can only they 

Who, to their daily toil, can cheerful add 

The heart-sung music of a glad content. 


’Mid the thick velvet moss-tufts, fetlock deep, 
Stands the red deer, his grandly-antlered head 
Tossing aloft, as, with defiant bay, 

His challenge to a rival he sends forth, 

Sultan of yonder brae. A distant speck, 

With stately motion, sails amid the clouds 

A kingly, golden eagle. Slow he wings 
Towards his eyrie fastnesses his flight, 

Nor stays upon his way. For there his spouse 
And his twain dusky eaglets eager wait 

The advent of their sire and their lord. 


Laden with seed-cones are the mountain pines, 
And there the blackcock makes his early meal ; 
His glossy breastplate shining in the glint 
Of the uprising sun, like burnished jet 
Dashed with a tinge of emerald. The shrill grouse 
Sends forth his crow upon the morning air ; 
And sleek brown hares to welcome covert creep, 
Their nightly revel over. 
All around 
Is fresh, and fair, and fragrant, as with glow 
Of gold and purple, rose and one tae 
Breaks o’er the mountain-tops the Highland Dawn! 





THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD. 





By ordinary Englishmen the scientific 
world has long been regarded with feelings 
which may best be described as “ mixed.” 
Creatures endowed with minds so base 
and humble as to credit the existence of 
people better informed than themselves, 
looked reverentially on the acts and 
deeds of the learned, and spoke of them 
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with fitting awe, while that popular cha- 
racter in England, the “ practical man,” 
assumed an entirely different tone. This 
representative Briton—who is supposed to 
be the true incarnation of the spirit of 
John Bull, rough and ready, keen and 
business-like, bluff, hearty, and “ blessed 
with common sense, sir”—took an en- 
tirely opposite view, and never tired of ex- 
pressing his contempt for ‘‘mere theorists,” 
“scientific dreamers,”’ and “ book-worms.” 
“Give me a man who knows his trade, sir, 
and has served an apprenticeship to it; none 
of your Jacks-of-all-trades and masters 
of none for me. Bad lot, sir; ruin them- 
selves and everybody belonging to them 
with their theories and systems. Won’t 
work, sir; won’t work,” was a speech in 
which Mr. Rule-of-Thumb often indulged, 
exalting himself and similar muddlers 
who had blundered on through failures to 
success, and “sitting upon” the theorist 
who essayed a short cut to perfection. It 
was convenient for Mr. Rule-of-Thumb 
and his friends to forget—but perhaps to 
do them justice they never knew—that 
the really great discoveries which have 
changed the face of the world, and opened 
new sources of wealth, were made by 
theorists, and not by the genus Rule-of- 
Thumb ; that Columbus and the Cabots 
were scientific cartographers, not mere “old 
salts ;’’ that Newton, who, among other 
things, invented the reflecting telescope, 
was a mathematician, and not an instru- 
ment-maker; that Watt, and Wheatstone, 
and Davy were “scientific dreamers,” 
not millwrights, telegraph men, or lamp- 
lighters ; that Perkin, who discovered 
mauve, is a scientific chemist, and not a 
dyer: but when did facts like these stand 
in the way of your practical man, who 
cannot, or will not, look beyond his own 
nose? Within the memory of men yet 
living, the name of “theorist” was a bye- 
word and a reproach among that eminently 
respectable and particularly uninteresting 
section of Englishmen who make their 
way in the world by simple plodding and 
perpetual “pegging away.” It was far 
otherwise at the court of our “ mutton- 
eating king,” who, whether by natural 
sympathy or by the influence of that 
dashing cavalier, Prince Rupert, took 
a keen interest in the advancement of 
science, and figures as the illustrious 
founder of the Royal Society. It is 
also interesting to note that “ Farmer 
George,” who is supposed to have wondered 
how the apples got into the dumplings, 





was also a great patron of that august 
body, the parent of the numerous societies 
which, together, make up the scientific 
world of to-day. At the sittings of the 
Royal Society, the famous silver - gilt 
mace—long supposed to be the identical 
“bauble” taken away at the command 
of the Protector—is always laid on the 
table in front of the president, and is 
revered as a symbol of authority presented 
by the royal founder. After sundry 
migrations, the Royal Society—originally 
formed by a little knot of theorists, who 
met one day at old Gresham College to 
hear a lecture on astronomy by Christopher 
Wren—has found a home at Burlington 
House, where, side by side with the Geo- 
logical Society, the Royal Astronomical 
Society, ‘the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Linnwan Society, the Chemical Society, 
and the Royal Academy, it is sumptuously 
lodged. 

Burlington House, then, may be taken 
as the great centre of the English scien- 
tific world, but the outlying principa- 
lities and powers may not be passed 
over in silence. There is the Royal 
Geographical Society in Savile-row— 
ever on the look-out for travelled 
lions—and drawing the fashionable as 
well as the scientific world, when a big 
lion is going to roar. Itis, perhaps, hardly 
so well known as it deserves to be, that 
this society possesses a map-room open to 
the general public daily during office hours, 
when anybody is at liberty to consult as 
many maps as he may wish. Hard by is 
the Royal Institution in Albemarle-street, 
founded by that curious specimen of a 
loyal American, Count Rumford, and 
immortalised by the labours of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, whose fine eyes were said by 
the ladies to be “‘ made for something else 
than poring over crucibles;” of Dalton, 
the colour-blind philosopher of atoms, who 
wore his scarlet gown of a Doctor of Civil 
Law about the streets of Oxford, in happy 
unconsciousness of the astonishment he 
created ; of Faraday, whose mind could 
rise to the loftiest conceptions of philo- 
sophy, and bend to a Christmas course of 
elementary lectures; and of Dr. Tyndall, 
who climbs mental and Alpine heights 
with equal facility. Of more ancient date 
than the Royal Institution, but nearly a 
hundred years younger than the Royal 
Society, is the Society of Arts, in John- 
street, Adelphi, once frequented by Dr. 
Johnson, and recently the parent of Inter- 
national Exhibitions. Another strong- 
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hold of science and scientific discussion 
is the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
in Great George- street, Westminster, 
where great problems are propounded 
and discussed with professional acumen, 
and sometimes with professional warmth. 
Peculiarly a growth of the age of the 
straight line, this institution had for 
its first president the famous Telford, 
whose colossal statue in Westminster 
Abbey looms large among the soldiers 
and divines by whom it is surrounded. 
This great representative of the race of 
men who, within half a century, have re- 
duced the world to a manageable size by 
knitting it together in a mesh of steam- 
boats, railways, and telegraphs was suc- 
ceeded in the presidential chair by many 
eminent engineers—by Rennie, Walker, and 
Joshua Field; by Sir William Cubitt, who 
advanced from the construction of wind. 
mills and treadmills to that of docks and 
railways; by Robert Stephenson, the cham- 
pion of thenarrow gauge; by George Parker 
Bidder, the celebrated “calculating boy,” 
who once multiplied (mentally) twelve 
places of figures by twelve places of 
figures; by Sir John Hawkshaw, the pre- 
sident of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science; by Fowler, 
Gregory, Vignoles, and Harrison, all rail- 
way engineers of the first rank; and by 
Hawksley, the famous water and gas 
engineer. In addition to the head- 
quarters in Great George-street, the en- 
gineers have many other associations— 
notably the Society of Engineers, an 
offshoot of old Putney College; the In- 
stitute of Mechanical Engineers; and the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers ; together 
with many local societies of the same kind, 
scattered over the United Kingdom. Other 
professions have also their peculiar socie- 
ties, founded with the object of scientific 
improvement. Physicians and surgeons, 
besides filling great space in the Royal 
Society, have their colleges, their micro- 
scopical and pharmaceutical societies, their 
clubs and coteries for the interchange of 
ideas, and their grand annual parliament 
—the meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. It may to rigid critics appear in- 
correct to include archwology among the 
sciences, but, if we grant it a place among 
the severer sisterhood, we must admit 
that few studies are pursued with greater 
ardour and greater patience. From the 
time of Fielding downwards, it has been 
the fashion to poke fun at the antiquary, 
and to laugh at the entomologist, who has 





his societies and meetings like other scien- 
tific folk, and has been called (by an 
American. journalist) a “ buggist” for his 
pains; but, for all that, archwology and en- 
tomology are pursuits which have taken a 
strong grip on this generation, and flourish 
acy be in the land. Lovers of facts and 
have their Statistical Society, ad- 
nw by the late Mr. Buckle, who de- 
clared that statistics “had thrown more 
light on the study of human nature than 
all the other sciences put together.” It is 
not only interesting, but sometimes ex- 
cessively droll, to study human nature 
by the light thrown upon it by sta- 
tistics. Things supposed to occur in 
the most capricious manner turn out, 
when investigated on a broad basis, to 
be as regular in their recurrence as the 
tides. Murder, for instance, might be 
supposed to be one of the most arbitrary 
and irregular of all crimes; and mar- 
riage a contract which would be entered 
into purely at the bidding of caprice. 
Nothing of the kind, say the statists: 
murders occur with quite as great regu- 
larity as other natural phenomena, and 
the percentage of marriages bears a 


fixed proportion to the price of wheat per . 


bushel. More than this: when Brillat- 
Savarin, the “ drum-major of the Court of 
Cassation,” eat and drank more than was 
good for him, and said in jest, “The 
destiny of nations depends upon what they 
eat,” he did not utter a joke: he stated a 
fact. Rice-eating nations and vegetarians 
generally, unlike the Briton, “ever shall be 
slaves.” Egypt is a rice-eating country— 
its inhabitants have been slaves from the 
most remote times. Bengal is tenanted 
by poor creatures who live upon rice and 
a little grease, and who have fallen an easy 
prey to a long series of conquerors. On 
the other vm | the Romans and the En- 
glish—mighty men of war in all climates 
and under all imaginable circumstances— 
ate ever of the fat, and drank of the strong. 
Averages and percentages rule the world. 
People forget to direct their letters before 
posting them, and commit suicide with a 
regularity which makes ita positive pleasure 
to compile tables on these subjects. There 
is nothing like figures. John Howard, the 
philanthropist, would never have carried 
his famous reform of prisons if he had 
not shown by convincing figures that the 
neglected gaols of his day were centres of 
fever and small-pox, and by a frightful 
array of figures fairly scared the Legislature 
into doing its duty, and doing it at once. 
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Adepts in statistics, which, I suppose, is a 
legitimate branch of the “dismal science,” 
were formed into a society soon after the 
works of the famous Quetelet became 
known in this country. It must not be 
supposed that the meetings of the Sta- 
tistical Society are at all dull. Unerring 
figures may be made to bear many inter- 
pretations, and learned statists are apt to 
entertain strong opinions, so that very 
lively discussions often take place. 

The majority of these learned ‘bodies 
hold their meetings from November to 
June, and pass their time in the reading 
and discussion of papers, afterwards em- 
bodied in volumes of “ Transactions ” and 
“ Proceedings.” To the profane listener 
the discussion is by far the best part of 
the entertainment. It is soothing to the 
unregenerate mind to hear the statements 
of one profound scientist politely, but 
mercilessly, demolished by another, and to 
see both of them pulverised by a third. 
Arm oneself against it as one will, there is 
comfort in finding, like the immortal John 
P. Robinson, that they don’t “ know every- 
thing down in Judee,” and that, perhaps, 
they are all wrong together. Few sciences 
are in this way more delightful than geology 
proper, and the palxontological branches 
which grow out of it. At one time the 
theory of cataclysms is accepted, but after 
awhile is knocked over in favour of the 
doctrine of gradual subsidence. There is 
also much healthy excitement about glacial 
periods, but by far the most interesting 
questions are those concerning the anti- 
quity of man and the degeneration or 
development of species. A peculiarity 
of this kind of discussion is, that it 
admits of any quantity of fire and fury 
being imported into it. In proportion as 
the Known—the firm ground of carefully 
ascertained fact—recedes from view, and we 
advance into the shadowy region of the 
Unknown, the sphere of discussion widens 
and embraces subjects, if not foreign to, 
at least but slightly connected with science 
in its more severe acceptation. Astro- 
nomy and geology become confused with 
traditional and theoretical cosmogonies, 
and the “ odium theologicum”’ is imported 
into the scientific world—a work of supe- 
rerogation, for there is a purely scientific 
hatred which passeth show, and is quite 
sufficient for every purpose without the 
addition of extraneous spite. A memorable 
instance of the ease with which a storm 
may be raised was afforded by Professor 
Tyndall’s address to the British Association 





last year, which brought the pulpits of Bel- 
fast thundering about his ears. Very much 
of the same spirit is shown on less import- 
ant and more familiar occasions, especially 
when the disputants are not quite so pro- 
found as they imagine themselves to be. 
It was once my privilege to assist at a 
discussion between a couple of friends, who 
began quietly enough about the borings in 
the Wealden. This was excellently well 
for a while, but before long they branched 
off into more exciting subjects. Lyell and 
Darwin, Huxley and Wallace were cited, 
and the theory of evolution brought on the 
earpet. I quietly intimated that all this 
had been set going very long ago by 
Lamarck, and eloquently glanced at in the 
Vestiges of Creation, but I was brushed 
aside by the controversialists, who plunged 
deeply into the Origin of Species and 
the Descent of Man, fell back upon the 
Essays and Reviews, hammered away at 
the “reflex action” of the nerves, and 
finally sent me—I blush to write it—fast 
asleep. I was awoke from a dream in 
which figured the ichthyosaurus, the 
plesiosaurus, the pterodactyle, the mega- 
losaurus, and other pleasant creatures now 
happily extinct, by the highly-pitched 
voices of my friends. I dimly caught the 
portentous words “ pantheism,” “ atheism,” 
and “superstition,” and saw where the phi- 
losophers had brought the discussion to. 
Unconsciously I restored peace between 
them by murmuring, “ After all, you see, 
it does not matter,” a remark which turned 
all their wrath upon me as a mere “ indif- 
ferentist,” a ““pococurantist,” and the rest 
of it, but I got rid of the theory of evolu- 
tion for the rest of that evening. Why 
this peculiar fury should be generated by 
the discussion of speculative subjects I 
could never quite understand. I simply 
record the fact, and leave its cause to 
professional psychologists. 

Eschewing, for the most part, the loose 
kind of ‘talk to which I have referred, the 
learned societies keep to their programme 
with tolerable strictness, and only deal 
with those matters which happen to be of 
public interest, when they come within 
their particular sphere. The statists are 
particularly severe on this point, and the 
Geological, Chemical, Geographical, Astro- 
nomical, Linnean, and Microscopical 
Societies also keep well to their text. The 
Royal Society is more catholic in its views. 
On the sameevening may be heard one paper 
on the Acoustic Properties of the various 
Conditions of the Atmosphere, with special 
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reference to fog signals, and another on 
the Explosive Properties of Gun-cotton, 
and its application to torpedoes and sub- 
marine mines generally. At other times 
are read papers on the Actinic Rays of 
the Sun, and on abstruse mathematical pro- 
blems, on chemical, geographical, and geo- 
logical subjects. At the Bociety of Arts, 
all kinds of subjects are treated, from 
Frozen Beef to the Channel Tunnel; and 
considerable instruction and amusement 
are derived from the discussions which 
take place in the great room in the 
Adelphi. At the Royal Institution the 
same kind of thing is done, minus the 
discussion, and particular care is taken to 
select popular subjects for the Friday 
evenings, when fashionable audiences at- 
tend. In the afternoon, instructive series 
of lectures are given, and those who 
have attended the splendid discourses on 
physics by Faraday and his successor, Dr. 
Tyndall, will not readily forget either the 
matter of the lectures or the magnificent 
experiments which illustrated them. After 
the month of June very little is done 
at any of these societies or institutions, 
until November or December, it being 
assumed that the members are pursuing 
scientific researches at the top of the Alps 
or at the bottom of coal mines, on the sea 
shore, up in a balloon, or down -in a 
diving-bell. Sundry organisations, how- 
ever, are exceptions to this rule. The 
British Medical Association holds a great 
yearly gathering; the Pharmacologists 
have their conference; the Social Science 
Congress meets for the discussion of the 
variety of subjects which come under its 
very comprehensive title; and the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science meets annually in some large 
town. The Iron and Steel Institute, and 
may local engineering societies, as well 
as the Archeologists, also hold summer 
meetings, in convenient spots for visiting 
great modern industrial centres and 
venerable remains of ancient times. The 
summer gatherings of engineers are par- 
ticularly enjoyable. It is very common 
for one local body to invite a kindred 
society to hold their summer meeting 
at their head-quarters, and such occa- 
sions are made the pleasant excuse for 
profuse hospitality. At the town - hall, 
or some such convenient spot, meet- 
ings are held every morning. There is 
reading of papers and discussions there- 
on, but I have noted that the papers 
are not listened to with rapt attention ; 











the subsequent excursion to some mine, 
ironworks, or factory in the vicinity, with 
luncheon or dinner to follow, being the 
real business of the day. It was, indeed, 
onee suggested to me by an eminent 
engineer, that the morning meetings 
would be far more agreeable if they were 
conducted like the annual meetings of 
joint-stock companies. The papers, in 
the opinion of my friend, might, like di- 
rectors’ reports, be printed and “ taken 
as read,” to the great economy of time 
and the saving of friction, and the dis- 
cussion proceeded with at once. Whether 
this innovation would find favour in the 
sight of the ingenious gentlemen who 
prepare acres of maps and plans, in 
order that they may have the pleasure of 
talking about them, and pointing at them 
with a thing like a fishing - rod, I do 
not presume to determine. I merely 
give my friend’s suggestion for what it is 
worth. 

The scientific excursions are very plea- 
sant. Special trains run everywhere, and 
a long walk over heaps of iron and piles 
of cinders, the tapping of a blast-furnace, 
or the descent of a coal mine, prepares the 
appetite admirably for the copious refresh- 
ment which concludes the labours of 
the day. Perhaps still more agreeable 
are the archeological meetings embellished 
by the presence of ladies. Nothing can be 
more delightful than a short trip by rail 
or road and a walk across the fields— 
when it does not rain—to the ruins of an 
abbey, or to the place where some local 
antiquary says a Roman villa stood ; or to 
a smiling cornfield, which may or may not 
have been an ancient camp or battle-field ; 
to an old tower, now used as a stable, but 
once the feudal stronghold of a doughty 
baron; or to an antique church, where the 
lovers of heelball can amuse themselves 
among the monumental brasses. The local 
antiquary reads a paper on the spot, and 
generally has it all his own way, as he 
deserves—if he have provided an elegant 
luncheon, A picnic in the abbey or 
the castle ruins, with plenty of pretty 
girls, is a species of antiquarian study 
which will commend itself to most well- 
conditioned people, and if the Rev. Septi- 
mus Gargoyle’s discourse’ be a trifle too 
dry and the champagne a trifle too sweet, 
who cares P 

The gatherings of the Pharmacologists, 
of the British Medicals, and of the Social 
Science folk are hardly so convivial as 
those of the Engineers, or so picturesque 
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as those of the Archwologists, but they 
have certain solid merits of their own. 
For instance, they bring together medical 
officers of health and sanitary reformers— 
people who declare that fish prefer rivers 
saturated with the refuse of dye-works, 
and others who never tire of repeating 
that the Aire and Calder supply a writing- 
fluid largely used on their banks; analysts 
who see death in every pot, and others 
who cannot find alum in bread, water in 
milk, or poison in pickles. Many of these 
worthy gentlemen are not only scientific 
opponents but professional rivals, so that 
there is no fear of dulness overpowering 
their discussions. Persistent detractors of 
these meetings say that people go down to 


‘them loaded with papers and arguments, 


in order to fire off the envy, hatred, malice, 
and uncharitableness accumulated during 
an entire twelvemonth; but these critics 
forget that it is our duty to promulgate 
the truth, even if, in so doing, we offend a 
rival practitioner. Each of these summer 
societies possesses a certain interest of 
its own; but, in national importance, 
the British Association far outweighs 
them all. This famous body is com- 
posed mainly of members of other learned 
societies, and its meeting, therefore, par- 
takes very much of the character of a 
national scientific congress. In the “ pre- 
scientific” period, when there was as yet 
no British Association—when one head 
of a great military department declared 
openly that he “ hated scientific officers,” 
and another gave it as his opinion that 
‘theoretical knowledge was not necessary 
in the army; an officer might be a good 
officer without any education at all”—it 
was a matter of wonder to foreign savants 
that learned Englishmen were treated with 
so small a measure of respect; and their 
remarks were so pungent, that Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, Sir John Herschel, and Sir 
David Brewster undertook to stir up 
national feeling on the subject. The cele- 
brated Babbage—author of the calculating 
machine, and unrelenting enemy of organ- 
grinders—also exposed the prevailing 
ignorance of the more difficult sciences ; 
while Sir David Brewster, in the Quar- 


_ terly Review, declared that, “ An associa- 


tion of our nobility, clergy, gentry, and 
philosophers can alone draw the attention 
of the sovereign and the nation to this 
blot upon its fame.” Sir David Brewster 
did not quite invent this; he adapted it 
from the German, for scientific congresses 
had already been held in Germany since 





1822, that of 1828 being presided over by 
the illustrious Von Humboldt. Neverthe- 
less, to Brewster is due the merit of intro- 
ducing the system to this country, and of 
inducing Lord Brougham to bring the state 
of science and its followers before Lord 
Grey’s government. In 1831 the first meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science was held, under the 
presidency of Lord Milton, at the Museum 
of the York Philosophical Society ; and 
since that date the association has held its 
meetings with great regularity. Oxford, 
Dublin, Liverpool, York, Cambridge, Bath, 
Glasgow, Cheltenham, Brighton, Brad- 
ford, Belfast, and Bristol have, in turn, 
welcomed the philosophers and _  ex- 
tended to them ample hospitality. At the 
annual meeting the work done by indi- 
viduals and by committees, sitting at the 
rooms in Albemarle-street, comes to the 
surface, and fresh lines are laid down for 
the ensuing year. So well was the society 
originally organised, that but few varia- 
tions have been made from the original 
plan, which interferes in no wise with the 
ground occupied by other institutions. 
Its objects, stated broadly, are—to give a 
stronger impulse and a more systematic 
direction to scientific inquiry ; to promote 
the intercourse of those who cultivate 
science in different parts of the British 
Empire, with one another and with foreign 
philosophers ; and to obtain a more general 
attention to the objects of science, and the 
removal of any disadvantages of a public 
kind which impede its progress. How 
thoroughly this plan of operation has been 
carried out is made manifest by the entire 
revolution which has taken place in the 
public opinion of this country since the 
foundation of the association. Instead of 
being neglected, science is zealously culti- 
vated in every direction ; great dye-works 
have their resident chemist, and great 
breweries a regular chemical staff. Science 
is taught throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, under the supervision 
of South Kensington ; and only the other 
day a Royal Commission recommended the 
appointment of a Minister of Science and a 
Scientific Council, to watch over the opera- 
tions of Government departments. 

The business of the annual meeting of 
the British Association is commenced by 
an address by the new president—some- 
times general, if not controversial in tone, 
like that delivered by Professor Tyndall at 
Belfast; and occasionally special, like Sir 
John Hawkshaw’s speech the other day. 
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After the general meeting, the committee 
takes the business in hand, particular de- 
partments being carried on in what are 
called the “ sections,” by special com- 
mittees. These sections are seven in num- 
ber, viz.—A, Mathematical and Physical 
Science; B, Chemical Science ; C, Geology; 
D, Biology, subdivided into three depart- 
ments—Anatomy and Physiology, Zoology 
and Botany, Anthropology; E, Geography; 
F, Economic Science and Statistics; G, 
Mechanical Science. Under one or other 
of these sections. the majority of scientific 
subjects may be brought, and, as several 
sections may be sitting simultaneously, a 
great deal of work is got through in a 
short space of time. This reading, discus- 
sion, and reporting in the sections repre- 
sents the real serious work of the associa- 
tion, which covers a quantity of ground. 
For instance, at the last meeting, papers— 
many of which were of extraordinary 
merit—were read on such dissimilar sub- 
jects as the Northern End of the Bristol 
Coal Field; the Bristol Sugar Trade ; the 
Present State of Geographical Zoology ; 
the Stream-line Theory of Shipbuilding ; 
Tanning; Bone Caves; Craniology ; the 
Employment of Lady-helps ; a Method of 
obtaining Motive Power from the Motion 
of a Ship among the Waves; Toughened 
Glass; the Tin and Gold of the Ancients ; 
the Influence of the Sun-spot Period upon 
the Price of Corn; the Difficulties of Steer- 
ing Steam Vessels; the Prevention of Sand 
Bars at the Mouth of Rivers; Luminous 
Meteors; Rainfall; the National Standard 
of Education; the Industrial Position of 
Women as affected by their Exclusion from 
the Suffrage ; and the Severn Tunnel. In 
addition to this ordinary work, evening 
lectures are given on more popular sub- 
jects; such as the Polarisation of Light 
and Safety Appliances on Railways ; while, 
to crown all, a lecture exclusively to 
working-men is given by one of the most 
eloquent expositors present. This latter 
feature is of recent introduction, and has 
achieved great success in the hands of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, Professor Huxley, Sir John 
Lubbock, and other learned professors, 
who have laboured to show what can be 
done'in scientific exposition without “ hard 
words” and bewildering technicalities. 
The ladies “‘ take a hand,” not only at the 
evening lectures and soirées, but in the 
stern work of the sections, Mrs. Gray, 
Mrs. King, Mrs. Crawshay, Miss Carpenter, 
and Miss Becker having particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves at the last meeting. 





Numerous excursions are planned in order 
that members may have a pleasant time. 
In fact, so pleasant is the meeting re- 
garded, that it is long looked forward to 
as an opportunity of shaking hands by 
friends who mayhap have not met since 
the last “ British.” This is as it should 
be, and composes that mixture of pleasure 
and work which gives the keenest zest to 
modern life. It seems agreed on all hands 
that we work too hard, and, if this con- 
clusion be sound, the junketings of the 
British Association supply a proper com- 
plement to the labour got through in pre- 
paring tough subjects and making them 
palatable-——at least to the scientific mind. 
By chill October the summer gatherings 
are over; papers have been read, new 
lamps have been hung out and old ones 
polished up till they reveal new qualities ; 
factories and ruins, docks and mines have 
been visited; the piping and dancing are 
over, the cakes and ale are gone, and the 
scientific world goes back to its everyday 
life of steady usefulness. 





HARBINGERS OF WAR. 

WE shall seldom find an instance of a 
more thoroughly robust credulity than that 
which can be proved to exist in Germany 
with respect to a legend that dates from 
the time of the Crusades. 

Not very far from Darmstadt are two 
ruined castles, of which one, called Roden- 
stein, perched on an eminence of moderate 
height, looks formidable enough with its 
array of ivy, wild roses, and so on ; whereas 
the other, called Schnellert, is almost 
ruined out of visible existence. Now, 
some seven hundred years ago, when both 
these edifices were in sound condition, 
the latter was occupied by Weiprecht von 
Schnellert, a young knight of proclivities 
so wild that he was known in the neigh- 
bourhood as Mad Wipert, while he had 
a counterpart in Hans von Rodenstein, 
another knight, who dwelt in the castle 
below. Richly endowed with vices of 
every description, with the exception of 
those failings that lean to virtue’s side, 
and very properly detested by all who 
knew them, these two brutal specimens 
of mediwval chivalry were devotedly at- 
tached to each other, and, whether en- 
gaged in business or pleasure, they were 
rarely to be seen apart. Their business 
chiefly consisted in highway robbery, prac- 
tised on travellers between Heidelberg 
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and Frankfort ; and their favourite amuse- 
ment, when they had nothing more pro- 
fitable to occupy their time, was to hit 
upon devices that would make the lives 
of their serfs as wretched as possible. 
Living near the Odenwald, they natu- 
rally hunted much, and as the forest 
was. largely stocked with game, they in- 
variably had good sport. But not a scrap 
was bestowed upon the vassals, who were 
pining in wretched mud cottages, with 
vestments to correspond. All they had 
was a contingent remainder on what the 
lords’ hounds found themselves unable to 
eat. That he might not, in a weak mo- 
ment, be lured into the performance of a 
charitable action, Mad Wipert, whenever 
the results of his sport exceeded the im- 
mediate wants of his household, adopted 
the expedient of cutting off part of the 
feet. of the animals that came within his 
clutches, and then letting them go. The 
sight of the poor animals limping off in 
this helpless condition was, in the opinion 
of Wipert, the finest spectacle in the world, 
and he had a hearty sympathiser in Hans 
von Rodenstein. 

People like those whe, in the nineteenth 
century, are trying to put down vivisection, 
were rare iti the middle ages. Nevertheless, 
it’ occurred to an old monk, named Justin, 
that the elaborate torture inflicted by Wi- 
pert on defenceless animals was not alto- 
gether right, and when the knight, after an 
exploit of exceptional barbarity, came to 
confess; he not only refused to give him 
absolution, but, being threatened with vio- 
lence, administered a curse instead. “It 
is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
and the imprecation proved beneficial to a 
good strong stag, captured by the knightly 
sportsman. Wipert resolved to torture not 
the animal but the monk, and having shod 
the former like a horse, bound the latter 
upon its back, and turned it adrift with a 
as of hounds behind. The precursor of 

azeppa, less fortunate than the Cossack, 
was soon scratched to death by the thorny 
bushes through which he was forced to 
pass; and the sport, which had afforded 
infinite delight to Wipert and his retainers, 
came to a sudden stop when the stag, 
harassed by the hounds, pitched with its 
lifeless burden into a deep hollow. 

Everybody, probably, has a conscience, 
if one could only find it out, and the death 


_of the monk Justin was followed by a visible 


change in the manners of Wipert. For 
the spiritual thunders of the Bishop of 
Wiirzburg, the nearest ecclesiastical au- 





thority, he did not care much; but when 
the figure of the monk, scratched and 
bleeding, with a crucifix in the right hand 
that had no fingers, came every night to 
his bedside, things to look serious. 
The thought struck him that he ought to 
do some pious act, which might in some 
measure atone for his previous misdeeds. 
The second crusade, preached by St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, offered him an oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling his good intentions, and 
he accordingly joined the banner of the Em- 
peror Conrad the Third, who, jointly with 
Saint Louis, king of France, was at the 
head of the expedition, having first settled 
matters at home by marrying his only 
sister Mechtild to his dear friend Von 
Rodenstein, and appointing the latter 
heir to his estates in case he should not 
return. 

Years rolled by; Wipert did not come 
to Germany, but reports did, and they 
were to the effect that the contrition of 
the knight had been of the most transient 
kind, inasmuch as he had embraced the 
Mohammedan faith in order to marry a 
fair Saracen. If the returned pilgrims, 
who brought the: reports, had simply 
stated that Wipert professed no faith at 
all, they would have been readily believed, 
but the statement that he had embraced 
Islam was beyond the credence even of his 
worst-used vassal. Nevertheless rumour 
had, for once in a way, spoken the un- 
adulterated truth, and one fine day Wi- 
pert reappeared at Schnellert, accom- 
panied by his Saracen wife. As might 
have been expected, his first proceeding 
was to call upon. his neighbour at Castle 
Rodenstein. Here he learned that his 
sister had died long ago, in consequence 
of the ill-usage of her husband; but at 
this intelligence he was neither shocked 
nor surprised. On the contrary, the 
alliance between the two friends became 
stronger than ever. Wipert having al- 
ready become weary of his Saracen wife, 
became enamoured of a young daughter 
whom Mechtild had left behind her; while, 
on the other hand, the lovely Saracen 
captivated Hans von Rodenstein. The 
situation presented no serious difficulty 
where two such parties as our gallant 
knights were concerned. Hans consigned 
his daughter to Wipert, taking in return 
the Saracen lady as.a valuable considera- 
tion. 

The disreputable state of affairs in the 
two castles did not at ali trouble the 
vassals; indeed they would have been 
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greatly pleased by the arrangement, if it 
had caused the knights to remain quietly 
at home. But.quiet was a thing foreign 
to the nature of Wipert and Hans; and 
the oppression of vassals, and the robberies 
on the highways between the Main and 
the Neckar, went on more merrily than 
ever. At last the nuisance became so 
great that the Diet of Frankfort.could not 
overlook it any longer, and the Bishop of 
Wiirzburg undertook to put it down. All 
the vassals of the bishop and all the 
knights in the vicinity of the Main were 
therefore assembled together, under the 
command of Conrad von Bocksberg, the 
marshal of the bishopric, who, thus finding 
himself at the head of a considerable 
army, took a circuitous route, and, crossing 
the river at Oberburg, came close to the 
castles, without creating the slightest sus- 
picion in the minds of their wicked occu- 
pants. 

When we said that Hans and Wipert 
had no friends besides each other, we had 
overlooked a certain Jew of Michelstadt, 
who, as a kind of mediwval Fagin, was in 
the habitof giving the knights ready — 
for the booty they had taken on the : 
He consequently felt for them a business- 
like affection, and having learned. the 
object of the expedition under Conrad, he 
hastened to warn the culprits, who were 
not only his friends but his customers, of 
the impending peril. So fast did he’run, 


in order to be in advance of the army, that: 


when he had reached the gates of Schnel- 
lert and delivered his dismal tidings, he 


immediately, through sheer exhaustion, 


fell down dead. 
On receiving the poor Jew’s information, 


Wipert at once sent for his friend Hans,. 


and in'a foolhardy mood they set about 
fortifying Schnellert, which was at once 
knocked to pieces by Conrad. Of the two 
castles, Rodenstein was the stronger, and 
thither they fled with their retainers. But 
though Rodenstein was not demolished like 
Schnellert, it was'soon made too hot. to 
hold its occupants; and the knights, with 


their two ladies, rushing out into the forest, . 


fell into the very hollow which had received 
the corpse of the unfortunate monk Justir. 
There the wretched creatures lay, with their 
arms and legs broken, but with their heads 
perfectly unscathed, so that they could 
fully appreciate the misery of their situ- 
ation. Their least misfortune was, that their 
shrieks could not reach the ears of their 
vassals, for it is very doubtful whether the 
vassals, if they had been aware of their 





condition, would :havé made the slightest 
effort to improve it. 

When they had lain nearly a whole day, 
parched with thirst and unable to stir, a 
fearfal storm broke out, such as they had 
never seen before; trees were struck b 
lightning and fell around them in all di- 
rections, rocks were tossed about by the 
neighbouring torrent, which had marvel- 
lously swollen, but nothing touched them. 
In the course of the night the tempest 
ceased, the hollow became illuminated, and 
the spectre of the monk Justin stood before 
the sufferers with a palm-branch in his 
hand. In a solemn voice he told them 
that, as they had given some signs of con- 
trition in their last hours, mercy would be 
extended to them; and that, having learned 
what bodily pain was, they might close 
their eyes without the fear of incurring 
punishment in another world. A singular 
retribution was, however, in store for 
them. As by their marauding expeditions 
they had brought discord into peaceful 
valleys, it should be their office to appear 
as the heralds of any war that occurred in 
Germany to the 9 of time; their limbs 
would, on every occasion, be restored to 
their full vigour, and be animated by their 
souls; and, with the skeletons of their 
hounds; the two knights would hunt the 
animals they had tortured, which would 
likewise be restored to life; from Schnel- 


lert to Rodenstem.. When a war ap- 


proached its termination, they would again: 
be seen returning to Schnellert. 

Of the continual fulfilment of the monk’s 
prophecy a record has been kept with refer- 
ence to nearly every war during the latter 
half of the last century; and the last 
authenticated appearance of the Roden- 
stein hunt bears the very recent date of 
1848, when it is said to have been observed 
about a fortnight before the breaking out 
of the French Revolution. 

The legend given above is the principal 
one connected with Castle Rodenstein ; 
and there is reason to believe that’ it 
is an elaboration of the Wild Hunt, 
which may be traced back to Odin. Dr. 
Griisse, an indefatigable investigator, adds 
to it another story, in which a similar 
result, with reference to the same place, 
is obtained in a different way. According 
to this, Castle Rodenstein was once in- 
habited by a knight who was the terror 
of his neighbours, passed all his time in 
hunting, and never bestowed a thought 
upon the fair sex. On one occasion the 
Palatine gave a tournament, to which he 
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invited all the knights resident on the 
Rhine, the Neckar, and the Main. Von 
Rodenstein made his appearance, looking 
very magnificent, unhorsed every adver- 
sary, and received the prize from the hand 
of the noble lady Marie von Hochberg, 
with whom he at once fell desperately in 
love. She readily became his wife, and 
for some time they both lived happily 
together in Castle Rodenstein ; when, one 
unlucky day, the knight became involved 
in a quarrel with one of his neighbours. 
He was already somewhat tired of the 
calm enjoyments of domestic life, and the 
opportunity of a return to his old habits 
was by no means unwelcome. In vain did 
his wife, who undoubtedly thought that 
matters might be amicably settled, entreat 
him to abstain from broil and battle; in 
vain did she fling herself on her knees 
before him, and implore him, for the sake 
of herself and her yet unborn child, not to 
leave the castle. He coldly thrust her aside, 
and rode off on his courser with all possible 
speed. Almost immediately afterwards the 
poor lady gave birth to a child and died; 
and at night, while the knight lay in 
ambush near Schnellert, watching for his 
enemy, he saw a white figure approach- 
ing him from his own castle. This was 
the spectre of his wife, who, bearing her 
child in her arms, reproached him with 
her death, and told him that he was doomed 
to wander about as the herald of wars in 
Germany. Not long afterwards he was 
mortally wounded in a skirmish, and died 
in Castle Schnellert, in front of which he 
has since made his appearance, whenever 
a war is about to break out. On such 
occasions there is a great gathering of men 
and horses, drums and trumpets, and so 
forth ; but a hunt in the air does not 
pertain to the story. This Rodenstein was, 
no doubt, a terrible ruffian, but he was 
certainly more respectable than the other. 
There is yet another legend which 
slightly reflects the first, and is connected 
with a certain monument in the church at 
Frankisch-Crumbach, which represents a 
knight, with a lady standing on each side 
of him. It bears no inscription, but it 
marks the burial-place of the Rodenstein 
family. Of the knight, it is said that, 
during an expedition to Palestine, he 
married a Greek lady, in the honest belief 
that the wife whom he had left at home 
was dead. When he returned, he found 
he had been mistaken, but no unpleasant- 
ness arose. He lived quietly for the rest 
of his life with his two wives, who loved 
each other like sisters, and they were all 





buried in the same grave. The Greek 
looks something like the Saracen in a 
new dress; but this pacific knight could 
scarcely be the same person as the wild 
companion of Mad Wipert. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Amone the first persons to hear of David 
Powell’s return to Whitford, and his in- 
tention of preaching there, was Miss 
Bodkin. As the spectators see more of 
the play than the actors, so Minnie, from 
her couch or her lounging-chair, witnessed 
many a scene in its entirety, which those 
who performed it were only conscious of 
in a fragmentary manner. The news of 
the little town was brought to her through 
many various channels. Her infirmity 
seemed to set her in a place apart, and 
many a one was willing to play the part 
of Chorus for her behoof, and interpret 
the drama after his or her own fashion. 

Minnie’s maid, Jane Gibbs; Mrs. Erring- 
ton ; and Mr. Diamond, had all given her 
the news about Mr. Powell; and all in 
different keys, and with such variations 
of detail as universally attend contempo- 
raneous viva voce transmissions. 

Jane Gibbs had a strong feeling of 
respect and gratitude towards the preacher 
for his having “converted” her brother. 
And, being herself a member of the 
Church of England, she looked upon his 
secession from the main body of the 
Methodists with great leniency. She 
dared to say that Mr. Powell would do 
as much good in Lady-lane as he had 
done in the Wesleyan Chapel. And seeing 
that whether you called ’em Wesleyans, 
or Ranters, or Baptists, or Quakers, or 
Calvinists, they were all Dissenters, it 
could not so much matter whether they 
disagreed among each other or not. 

Mrs. Errington, without entering into 
that question, considered herself pecu- 
liarly aggrieved by the circumstance that 
Powell had come to lodge in the same 
house with her. “I am doomed, it 
seems, to be a victim to that man!” 
said she to Minnie Bodkin. “At Max- 
field’s house I was frequently disturbed 
by his hymns and his preachments; and 
even now, it appears, I am not to escape 
from him. He absorbs Mrs. Thimbleby’s 
attention to a ludicrous extent. If you 
will credit the fact, my dear Minnie, only 
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yesterday morning my egg was sent up 
at breakfast greatly over-boiled ; and when 
I remonstrated with Mrs. Thimbleby on 
this piece of negligence, what excuse do 
you suppose she made? She answered 
that she was very sorry, but she had been 
getting ready a ‘little snack’—that was 
her expression—for Mr. Powell after his 
early preaching, and it had slipped her 
memory that my breakfast-egg was still 
in the saucepan! I have no doubt the 
man stuffs and crams himself at her cost. 
All these dissenting preachers do, my dear.” 

Whereunto Minnie answered gravely, 
that it was a great comfort to Church 
people to reflect that moderation in eating 
and drinking was entirely confined to the 
orthodox clergy. 

Mr. Diamond, again, took a different 
and more sympathising view of the poor 
preacher. But even he was very far 
from entertaining the same exalted ad- 
miration for Powell’s character as was 
felt by Minnie. Matthew Diamond had 
an Englishman’s ingrained antipathy to 
the uncontrolled display of feeling, from 
which Powell’s Welsh blood by no means 
revolted. Diamond could never divest 
himself of a lurking notion that no man 
would publicly exhibit deep emotion if he 
could help it; and consequently he looked 
on all such exhibitions as rather pitiable 
manifestations of infirmity, or else as mere 
clap-trap and play-acting. Of the latter 
it was impossible to suspect Powell. Dia- 
mond had the touchstone of truthfulness 
within himself; and it sufficed to convince 
him that the preacher, however wild and 
mistaken, was sincere. ‘“ Yes,” he said to 
Miss Bodkin, “there can be no doubt that 
the man’s soul is as clear from guile as an 
+ infant’s. But it is a pity he cannot sup- 
press the outbursts of enthusiasm which 
exhaust him so much.” 

“He does not wish to suppress them,” 
answered Minnie. ‘“ He looks on them as 
a means specially vouchsafed to him for 
moving others, and—to use his own words 
—saving souls. Some sober, sensible per- 
sons remind me, when they speak of 
David Powell, of a covey of barn-door 
fowls complacently staring up at a lark, 
and exclaiming, ‘ Poor creature, how un- 
pleasant it must be for it to have to soar 
and gyrate in that giddy fashion; and 
making that shrill noise all the time, too! 
How it must envy us our constitutions !’” 

“T suppose I am one of the barn-door 
fowls, Miss Bodkin ? ” 


that higher-flying creatures have some- 
thing a little ridiculous about them. And 
you forcibly restrain any upward ten- 
dencies of wing—at least in the presence 
of your mates of the barn-door.” 

“T am flattered to be credited with 
some upward tendencies, at any rate! 
But, Miss Bodkin, to drop metaphor, in 
which I cannot attempt to compete with 
you, I must be allowed to maintain that 
Powell’s outbursts of excitement are 
neither good for himself nor others. 
They are morbid, and not the healthy 
expression of a healthy nature, like the 
lark’s singing and soaring.” 

“You have seen Powell since his return. 
How does he seem to be in health ?” 

“In bodily health not, perhaps, so much 
amiss, although he is greatly emaciated 
and startlingly pale. But his mind is in 
a strange state.” 

“He was always enthusiastic.” 

“He is enthusiastic for others, but as 
regards himself his mind is a prey to over- 
whelming: gloom. I see a great change 
for the worse in him in that respect.” 

Minnie felt a strong desire to see the 
preacher again. She compassionated him 
from her heart, and thought she might be 
able to administer some comfort to him, 
as regarded Rhoda Maxfield. There were 
days when Minnie was able to walk from 
one room to another with the assistance 
of a crutched stick ; and it occurred to her 
that if Mrs. Thimbleby would allow her 
house to be made the place of meeting, she 
might see and speak with Powell there 
more privately, and with less danger of 
exciting gossiping remark, than elsewhere. 
Minnie had once or twice latterly driven 
to the widow Thimbleby’s house to see 
Mrs. Errington, or leave a message for her, 
although she had never mounted to her 
sitting-room. For the ladder-like stair- 
case, which was an imaginary difficulty 
in the way of Castalia’s visits to her 
mother-in-law, was a very real obstacle 
to Minnie Bodkin. ° 

The project of seeing Powell in this 
way took possession of her mind. She 
sent a note to Mrs. Thimbleby, by her. 
maid Jane, asking at what hour Mr. Powell 
was most likely to be in the house; and 
saying that she should like to come there 
and say a few words to him about a person 
in whose welfare he was interested. 

The widow saw nothing very singular 
in this. She knew that Powell had been 
to see Miss Bodkin before he left Whitford. 





““Well—perhaps! Or, rather, you have 
lived among them until it seems to you 


And it was quite in accordance with the 
known characters of the Methodist preacher 
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and the rector’s daughter, that they should 
meet and combine on the common ground 
‘of charity. “For sure Mr. Powell have 
recommended some poor afflicted person 
to the young lady, and she have assisted 
’em, whosoever they may be!” thought 
Mrs. Thimbleby. “And she begs me not 
to mention her coming to anybody. For 
sure and certain she’s not one o’ them as 
boasts of their good deeds. No, no; like 
our blessed Mr. Powell, she don’t let her 
left hand know what her right hand doeth. 
I wonder if she’s under conviction! Such 
a good, charitable lady, it seems as if she 
must belong to the elect. But, there, all 
our good works are filthy rags, I s’pr se, 
the best on us. But I can’t help thinking 
as’ Miss Bodkin’s works must be more 
pleasing to the Lord than brother Jack- 
son’s, as lives among the Wesleyans on the 
fat of the land, and don’t do much in return, 
exceptcondemningall the folksasisn’t Wes- 
leyans. Lord forgive me if I’m wrong! ” 

Mrs. Thimbleby returned a verbal mes- 
sage to Miss Bodkin, as the latter had 
desired her to do: Mrs. Thimbleby’s duty, 
and the most likely time would be between 
four and five o’clock in the afternoon; and 
she would be sure to obey Miss Bodkin’s 
instructions. ‘And I’m ever so much 
obliged’ to her for excusing me writing, 
my dear,” said the widow to Jane; “ for 
my hands is so stiff and rough with hard 
work, as holding a pen seems to be a great 
difficulty. I’d far rather mop out my back 
yard any day than write the receipt for 
the lodger’s rent. And ’tis but a smudgy 
business, when all’s done.” 

On the following day Dr. Bodkin’s sober 
green carriage, drawn by a stout, sober- 
paced horse, was seen standing at Mrs. 
Thimbleby’s door. It was a few minutes 
after four o’clock in the afternoon.. The 
street was very quiet. There was scarcely 
a passer-by to be seen from one end of it 
to the other, when Jane and the old man- 
servant assisted Miss Bodkin to alight 
from the carriage, and supported her into 
the clean, flagged room on the ground- 
floor, which served Mrs. Thimbleby for 
parlour, kitchen, and dining-hall, all in 
one. The coachman had orders to return 
and fetch his young mistress at six o’clock. 
“Will you give me house-room so long, 
Mrs. Thimbleby ? ” asked Minnie with a 
sweet smile, which so captivated the good 
woman that she stood staring at her 
visitor in a kind of rapture, unable to 
reply for a minute or two. 

Minnie was placed in Mrs. Thimbleby’s 
-own high-backed chair, with the clean, 





patchwork-covered cushions piled behind 
her. A horsehair footstool, borrowed for 
the purpose from Mr. Diamond’s parlour, 
was under her feet. And she declared 
that she found herself as comfortable as 
in her own lounging-chair at home. 

“You see, miss, I couldn’t say to the 
minute when Mr. Powell would be back, 
but between four and five, he generally do 
come in, and I make him swallow a cup 
of herb tea, or something. And I will 
not deny that I sometimes puts a pinch of 
China tea in. But he don’t know. This 
is but a poor place, miss,” added the 
widow, glancing round, “but so long as 
you can make yourself content to stay in it, 
so long you will be welcome as the flowers 
in May, if ’twas to be for a twelvemonth !” 

Then Minnie praised the brilliant clean- 
liness of the little kitchen, took notice of the 
cat that rubbed its velvet head confidingly 
against her hand, and asked Mrs. Thimbleby 
how she prospered in her lodging-letting. 

The widow was loquacious, in her mild 
slow way; and she was pleased at this 
opportunity for a little harmless gossip. 
It was a propensity which. received fre- 
quent checks from those around her. Mr. 
Diamond was too taciturn, too grave, too 
much absorbed in his books, to give any 
heed to his landlady’s conversation, beyond 
listening to the few particulars of his 
weekly expenses, which she insisted on 
explaining to him. Mrs. Errington, on 
the other hand, was. not at all taciturn, 
but she desired to have the talk chiefly to 
herself. She loved to harangue Mrs. 
Thimbleby on a variety of subjects, and 
to place before her, in vivid colours, the 
inadequacy of all her domestic arrange- 
ments to satisfy a lady of Mrs. Errington’s 
quality. As to gossiping with David 
Powell, Mrs. Thimbleby would as soon 
have thought of attempting to gossip 
with the sculptured figure of a saint, 
which stood in a niche at one side of 
the portal of St. Chad’s! So the good 
woman, finding Miss Bodkin more com- 
pliant and affable than the two first- 
named of her lodgers, and nearer to the 
level of common humanity than the last, 
indulged herself withan outpouring of chat, 
as the two sat waiting for Powell’s return. 

Minnie listened to her at first with but 
a drowsy kind of attention. Her own 
thoughts were wandering away from the 
present time and place. And, for a while, 
the quiet of the room, where the gathering 
twilight seemed to bring a deeper hush, 
was only broken by the monotonous mur- 
mur of the widow’s voice. But by-and- 
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by Mrs. Thimbleby spoke words which 
effectually aroused Minnie’s attention. 
There was, she said, a deal of talk in 
Whitford about young Mr.. Errington. 
He was such a very nice-spoken gentle- 
man, and most people seemed to like him 
so much! But yet he had:enemies in the 
town. Folks said he was extravagant. 
And his wife gave herself such airs as 
there. was no bearing with ’em; she not 
paying ready money, but almost expect- 
ing tradespeople to be satisfied with the 
honour of serving her. Poor lady, she 
wasn’t used to be pinched for money 
herself, and knew no better, most 
likely! But many Whitford shopkeepers 
grumbled as Mr. Errington got goods 
on credit from them, and yet sent 
orders to London with ready money 
for expensive articles, and it didn’t seem 
fair. There was no use saying anything 
to old Mrs. Errington about the: matter, 
because, though she was, no doubt, a very 
good-hearted lady, she was rather “high.” 
And if you mentioned to her, as Mr. 
Gladwish, the shoemaker, said, unpleasant 
things about her son’s bill, why she would 
tell you that her grandfather drove four 
horses to his coach, and that Mr. Alger- 
non’s wife’s uncle was a grest nobleman 
up in London, as paid his butler a bigger 
salary than all Gladwish could earn in a 
year. And if such sayings got abroad, 
they would not be soothing to the feelings 
of a respectable shoemaker, would they 
now? Not to say that they wouldn’t help 
to pay Gladwish’s bill; nor yet the fly. bill 
at the Blue Bell; nor yet the bill for young 
madam at Ravell and Sarsnet’s; nor yet 
the bill at the fishmonger’s and poulterer’s; 
as she (Mrs. Thimbleby) was credibly in- 
formed that Ivy Lodge consumed the best 
of everything, and at a great rate. In the 
beginning, tradespeople believed all that 
was said about young Mr. and Mrs. Er- 
rington’s fine friends and fine prospects, 
and seemed inclined to trust ’em to any 
amount. But latterly there had growed 
up a feeling against °em. And—if Miss 
Bodkin wouldn’t think: it a liberty in her 
to ask her not to mention it again, seeing 
it was but a guess on her part—she would 
go so far as to say that she believed an 
enemy was at work, and that enemy old 
Jonathan Maxfield. Why or wherefore 
old Max should be so set against young 
Mr. Algernon, as he had known him from 
a little child, she could not say. But there 
was rumours about that young Errington 


was. so likely to make him mad against 
rele oo as a money by ’em; and old 

— and a bitter where 
9 rey a dislike. Only see how he had 
persecuted Mr. Powell! And though he 
let his daughter go to “— Lodge—and 
they did say young Mrs. Errington had 
taken quite a fancy to the girl—yet that 
didn’t prevent old Max sneering, and snarl- 
ing, and saying all manner of sharp words 
against the Erringtons. And old Max 
was a man of substance, and his words 
had weight in the town. “And you see, 
miss,” said Mrs. Thimbleby, in conclusion, 
“young Mr. and Mrs. Errington are gentle- 
folks, and they don’t hear what’s said 
in Whitford, and they may think things 
are all right when they’re all wrong. Of 
course, I daresay they have great friends 
and good prospects, miss. And very likely 
they could settle everything to-morrow if 
they thought fit. Only the tale here is, 
that not a tradesman in the place has seen 
the colour of their money, and they deny 
theirselves nothing, and the lady so high 
in her manners, and altogether there is a 
feeling against ’em, miss. And as I know 
you're a old friend, and a kind friend, I’m 
sure, and not one as takes pleasure in the 
troubles of their neighbours, I thought I 
would mention it to you, in case you should 
like to say a word to the young lady and 
gentleman private-like. A word from you 
would have a deal of weight. And I do 
assure you, miss, tis of no use trying to 
speak to old Mrs. Errington, for she’ll only 
go on about her grandfather’s coach-and- 
four; and, between you and me, miss, there 
is some as takes it amiss.” 

All this pained and surprised Minnie. 
She understood at once how Castalia’s 
ungracious manner was resented in the 
little town; and set down a great deal of 
the hostility which the widow had de- 
scribed to the score of the Honourable 
Mrs. Algernon’s personal unpopularity. 
Still there must be something seriously 
wrong at Ivy Lodge. Debt was a Slough 
of Despond* into which such a one as 
Algernon Errington would easily put his 
foot, from sheer thoughtlessness and the 
habit of refusing himself no gratification 
within his reach. But he might not find 
it so easy to extricate himself. A word 
of warning might possibly do good. At 
least it could do no harm, beyond drawing 
forth some languid impertinence from 
Castalia. And Minnie would not for an 
instant weigh that chance against the 





owed old Max money. And old Max was 
that near and fond of his pelf, as nothing 


hope of doing some good to her old friend 
Algy. 
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Besides, in truth, she had, as has been 
said, an undefined feeling of compassion 
for Castalia herself, which rendered her 
singularly forbearing towards the latter’s 
manifestations of fretful jealousy or 
haughty dislike. In the first days of 
his return to Whitford Algernon had 
many a time shot one of his quick, 
questioning glances at Minnie, when his 
wife uttered some coolly insolent speech, 
directed at, rather than to, the rector’s 
daughter. But instead of the keen sar- 
casm, or scornful irony, which he had 
expected, Minnie had, nine times out of 
ten, replied with a quiet matter-of-fact 
observation calculated to extinguish any- 
thing like a war of words. At first 
Algernon had attributed such forbearance 
on the part of the brilliant, high-spirited 
Minnie entirely to her strong regard for 
himself. But this flattering illusion did 
not last long. He soon perceived that 
Minnie regarded his wife with pity, and 
that she refrained from using the keen 
weapons of her wit against Castalia, much 
as a nurse might refrain from scolding or 
arguing with a sick child. 

Now this discovery was not pleasant to 
Algernon. If any sympathy were to be 
expended on the inmates of Ivy Lodge, he 
was persuaded that much the larger share 
of it ought to be given to himself. If 
there were troubles; if there were morti- 
fications; if there was disappointment— 
who suffered from them as he did? And 
by whom were they so unmerited? He 
was not far, sometimes, from resenting 
any show of compassion for Castalia as a 
direct injury to himself. After having 
sacrificed himself, by making a marriage 
so inadequate to his deserts, it was a little 
too much to hear his wife pitied for the 
contrast between her past and present 
position! 

And yet, by a queer strain of incon- 
sistency running through the warp and 
woof of his character, he would often 
boast of Castalia’s aristocratic antece- 
dents, and ask, with a smile and a shrug, 
how the deuce his wife could be expected 
to stand the petty privations and discom- 
forts of Whitford, after having lived all 
her life in a sphere as remote from such 
things as the planet Saturn from the 
earth? 


Minnie partly saw, partly guessed, these | be on you, lady,” he said. 





judged him with leniency, and put. a kind 
interpretation on his words and ways, 
whenever such an interpretation was 
possible. At all events, if a word in 
season could be useful to him, she would 
not refrain from speaking that word. 

This young woman had latterly passed 
into regions of thought and feeling, from 
which much of her old life, with its old 
pains, and pleasures, and aims, seemed 
shrunken into insignificance. One solid 
good she was able to grasp and to enjoy; 
the satisfaction of serving her fellow- 
creatures. All else grew poor and paltry 
as the years rolled by. Not that Minnie 
had attained to any saint-like heights of 
self-abnegation; not that she did not still 
“desire and admire” many sublunary 
things. But she had got a hurt that had 
stricken down her pride. She bore an 
ache in her heart for which “‘self-culture,” 
and all the activities and aspirations of 
her bright intellect, afforded no balm. 
But she did not grow sour and selfish in 
her grief. The example of the poor, 
unlettered, Methodist preacher (whom in 
former days she would have thought the 
unlikeliest of human beings to teach her 
any profitable lesson) had aroused the 
noblest part of her nature to emulation. 
David Powell had started from a lofty 
theory to a life of beautiful deeds. Minnie 
Bodkin, vaguely groping after a theory, 
had seized on practical benevolence as a 
means to climb to some higher ideal. 

In morals, as in thought, the Deductive 
and Inductive stand, like the ladders of 
Jacob’s dream, reaching from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven; and the 
angels of the Lord descend and ascend 
them continually. 

Minnie was roused from a reverie by 
the entrance of the preacher’s tall figure 
into the kitchen, where the fire was now 
beginning to throw ruddy lights and 
fantastic shadows on to the white-washed 
walls. 

* Don’t be startled, Mr. Powell,” she 
said in her clear sweet tones. “It is I— 
Minnie Bodkin. I thought I should like 
to see you, and to say a few words to yon, 
quietly.” 

Powell advanced, and took her out- 
stretched hand reverently in his own. 
“The blessing of our Father in Heaven 
“Your kind 


movements of Algernon’s mind. But she | face is very welcome to me.” 
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